









Limited-edition 
Bronze Replica by 
Western Artist 
Harold T. Holden 


|i Dedicated to the Plains Indians who 

nurtured and protected the land, this, 
Holden’s fifth monument, is a fitting tribute to 
our Native American ancestors. The Keeper of 
the Plains life-size monument will be unveiled 
April 16 on the lawn of the Garfield 
County Courthouse in Enid, Okla. 

A total of 94 signed and numbered bronze 
replicas of the life-size monument will be cast 
and sold to collectors on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Proceeds accruing in excess of 
the monument funds will establish the 
Keeper of the Plains Scholarship Fund, 
benefiting deserving students of 
Native American heritage. 

For inquiries, please call (405) 249-9117. 
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tour through the Tsa-L:i-Gi Ancient Village will take you back 
in rime ro a t6th-centiiry Cherokee settlement, aumentie in every 
possible detail. May 7 through August 20. 1994, Tuesday thfougn " 


Jia exhibits 

UroH*. fr6f(thiaTijslimy4l..on the Northlim^igal 
rnjimes. Open year-iOTnd. 

the Cherokee unfolds'in an evet^e oti^lse 
■ dance. Trace the Cherokee from t^ei^|in^t^l 
tern -Highlands, to their forced^eli&atipn to tMlitiltTS 
euld becofttcOkid^ma. Perfontij^dte Jurie^lO ■*' 

1; 19^4, Tuesday through Saturday hi^fe., ' 


tee Jftcritage Center is located.appro.vimately three ihil^ 
of Tahlequah, Qkia., on VVUlis Roaid. For additional inforftiatidn 
lecall (.918) 456-6007. . - • ' 
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Head to the FUN! Head to 
Fountainhead Resort on 
eastern Oklahoma’s scenic 
Lake Eufaula for the resort 
experience of a lifetime! 

Enjoy luxurious 
accommodations, fine dining 
in a casual atmosphere, 18 
holes of challenging golf, 
tennis, racquetball, indoor & 
outdoor pools, watersports, family recreation and much, much more. 
Fountainhead makes your enjoyment a top priority. 


For Reservations & Information Call: 

1-800-345-6343 Nationwide or 918-689-9173 Locally. 




Rodgers & Hammerstein’s 


oidiS 


in the GREAT OUTDOORS! 


PLUS... 

• Barbt’cut’ Dimior 

• Western Musical Revue 

• Indian Dancing and more 

June 9 thru August 20 

Tickets: (918) 245-OKLA 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


"National Home of Rodgers and Hammerstein's OKLAHOMA!" 
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So spend a weekend.. .or a week, and get more fun to the gallon! 


For your free RemingtooLand Passport to Summer Fun Vacation Book, packed with great money- 
saving coupons, ca the Oklahoma Qty Comention and Visitors Bureau at 1 -800-Z2S-5652 


NATl 
COVvBOY 
HALL OF FAM€ 


SEE WHERE A LITTLE DRIVE GETS YOU... 


H^, who you have to drive.. .and drive,. .and drive, just to have a lot of fun? 

Not vvhen 9 of the Southwest's most popular attractions are just a short drive away. 
Cdme to RemingtonLand! in Oklahoma City. 

> THE KIRKPATRICK CENTER MUSEUM COMPLEX .3 packed with Tun featai i.ng the Omniplex Science Museum. 
Airspace Museum. International Photography Hall of Fame. Red Earth Indian Center. Kirkpatrick Planetarium, 
Kirkpati xk Galleries and the Botanical Gardens & Consertatory • THE NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF FAME is your 
map to the West. America's greatest Western Collection of art and artifacts. • High speed adventure, thrilling rides 
and much more await your caravan at FRONTIER CITY, an iircredlbie 40 acre western theme park. # Your license 

to world class racing starts at REMINGTON PARK, one of the 
world's finest racetracks for Thoroughbred and QuarterHorse 
racing. • Cruise the Zoo! THE OKLAHOMA CITY ZOO has an 
amazing cctlection of 2.000 animab. featuring the daily dciphin 
and sea lien shows at Aquaticus. • Miniature golf, go-carts, 
batting cages and much more, make LIONS FUN PARK a gas! • Pull over 
for fun at the NATIONAL ASA SOFTBALL HALL OF FAME AND MUSEUM for the greatest 
stories and heroes of this aihAmerican sport. # Acrele’^ate your eYr^+ement at ENTERPRISE SQUARE USA a one 
cf-a kind, hands- on museum where your family can learn about the free er.terp:.5e system. • The sound of sirens 
echo at the OKLAHOMA FIREFIGHTERS MUSEUM a remarkable colleciiar: ofantiquefretrucKs.tcclsand machinery. 


KIRKPATRICK 

CENTER 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK 




urM_^rrv riM 

F!R£F»GHTEftS 
HOSFOM 





Lou Ai.RE\DY KNEW you'd find a little of the West in Oklahoma City. But maybe 
you didn’t know you’d also find The National Cowboy Hall of Fame, a full schedule of rodeo and 
equestrian events, and world-class horse racing at Remington Park, where heroes of small 
stature ride to glory atop their trusty steeds. 


Omy.Kemosabe.' 

It’sinOklafiomaCity. 


It's A • 
Wonderfulife! 


IK mo'u cim. m ot mi the mimm city taNVENHON m visiioiis bueeau, four santa fe nm, Oklahoma city, ot 73io!, i-siiii 22s-sisi. 



This Easter 
Serve The Finest 



An Easter tradition... Shafer’s ham is 
smoked and fully eotjked In the hone. It 
is f^lai^ed wUh a doJieate honey anti spit’c 
sauee^ spiral slieed and so easy to sen'e 
to lamlly and friends. Just the best ham 
you have ever tasted. 

To order. Call or Stop by 

Shttfer's 

Honey Glazed Ham 

an Oklahoma Company 

sinfre 

fliiOfS N. Mill- Aw. ISIJ. n| Unllnn Kd.J 40S 7ftl SKMO 
N.VV Kx|ivW A- RfM’kivx'iniireticiiii St). 1 -lrt5~72t*-33Sfi 

1240 Sa. Fcim StuhirirJ 40S-fiS.“i-aoai 

Ukljit]i>ni:i CJIy, Okbininui 

*‘lVhen you loont to serve theJinesC” 



Featuring: 
Pan-Frietl Chicken 
Certified Angus Beef 
Freshwater Catfish 
Baby-^Back Ribs 

Join US for lunch 
Mtmday'Friday I Ia,m*^2 J).m» 
Qreat n€^t' menu 

Chef Houston pledges to keep 
Sleepy Hollow the way you 
remember it. 



Full Catering 
Home Delivery Service 


( 405 ) 424-1614 

1101 NE 50th 
Oklahoma City 

Lunch; Monday-Frlday t ) a^m.^Z p,m. 
Dinner; start ini' at 5 p>m. 7 nifilus a wtfyL 
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The spiiii of swiwwr as captured by the hue A. 7. Otvei:; the Oklahoma Chy photographer ivas 
a frequent contributor to Life magazine in its heyday. 


The More 
You Know... 

I t could be a called a travel truism: the 
more one knows about a place^ the 
more intense the travel experience^ 
The downside being, of course, that 
knowledge in no way guarantees it be 
pkusmitly intense. 

We have ail had those kinds of 
vacations: the weekend you learned a 
restaurant's health rating only after you 
dined on the eggs Benedict or the 
summer you doubled over in pain before 
someone filled you in on the quality of 
the local water supply. 

The good news? Forewarned is 
forearmed. 

At Okhiho}}ui Todayy we like to think 
this is where we come in. Once a year, 
we attempt to put between the covers an 
array of surefire vacation pi ease rs — 
places we like to go or things we like 
doing that we'd feel comfortable 
recommending to our friends or family 
(the really lough critics in our lives be- 
cause we have to hear their d told you 
sos' when we're wrong over and over 
and.. .well, you get the picture). 

Needless to say, we have a litmus test 
of sorts for topics: A place or an activity 
must elicit comment when mentioned 
casually in the office (the Illinois River 
always perks up ears, and mountain bik- 
ing actually moved some of our staffers 


to abandon their old ten -speeds for the 
fat tire fellowship). It helps if the outing 
offers a uniquely Oklahoma experience 
(hiking on old Comanche lands at 
Quartz Mountain, for example, or eating 
a cowboy breakfast at the Pawnee Bill 
Ranch), And it doesn't hurt to have a bit 
of mystery associated with the subject, 
say, why some golf couises are better 
than others. And, of course, we like our 
vacations pretty. And interesting. 

In fact, the quintessential Oklahoma 
Today travel story would not only take 
you somewhere glorious, but at its best, 
it would also let you (and us) learn 
something new. 

A case in point: golf. 

Neither senior editor Barbara Palmer, 
who edited ''A Golf Cart With A View” 
on t>age 52, nor free-lance writer Sharon 
Marlin, who reported and wrote the 
article, were golf aficionados when we 
began this story. 

Okay, They weren't even really fans of 
golf. But both got so caught up in the 
legend of Oklahoma golf course designer 
Perry Maxwell and the rough beauty of 
play in Oklahoma that we expect to be 
ducking their golf balls come summer. 

We hope you'll go away equally 
inspired. At the least may the pages that 
follow inform and give you some of the 
thrill i always experience when I slide 
behind a steering wheel of a car headed 
for the open road. 

Happy trails. — Jeanne M* Devlin 
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ESCAPE 


M A R L A N D M A N S 1 O N ESTATE 

Conference Center and Hotel in Ponca City 



R 


D 1990 Ln«ig 


[.elax in an elegant setting with a resort atmosphere in the intimate 

conference center and hotel. Or stroll through the grand halls of the 
adjacent 55-room mansion known as 'The Palace on the Prairie." 

the Marbnd Mansion is a masterpiece of Italian Renaissance 
architecture built in the 1 920s for Oklahoma's 10th governor, late 
millionaire oilman E. W. Marland, and his wife Lydie. 

For reservations call (405) 767-0422, or 1 -800-532-7559. For 
meetings contact: Patti Robinson, Executive Director, Marland Estate 
Conference Center, 901 Monument Road, Ponca City, OK 74604, Tell 
us you saw this ad in Oklahoma Today when making your reservations 
and receive a 10% discount. Based on space availability. 


0Kh\H0MA 

NATIVE AMERia 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
ABOUT RED CARPET COUNTRY 
CALL 1-800-447-2698 
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LETTERS 


A FINE CLAN 

I want to thank your staff for sending me 
a copy of your January- February 1994 is- 
sue with Dennis Byrd on the cover* Great 
article on Dennis, Your choice for ''Okla- 
homan of the Year"' was a great one. He"s a 
fine young man with a great family. 

Randall Masters 
Pickens, S*C. 

PRAISE FROM A MOM-IN-LAW 

The article on Dennis Byrd and his 
family in Oklahoma Today was excellent! 
1 can say that Dennis truly deserves this 
honor. He is my son-in-law and a truly 
remarkable individual. 

Thank you for the beautiful article and 
the photography in your magazine, 

Betty Hales 
Yukon 

Thanks. In facty we\i like to also extend 
our congratulations to your daughter 


Angela Byrd, Dennis's wife. 
She Tvas recently named 
the first recipient of 
Redbook magazine* s 
Faith and Courage Award. 

TWO CONVERTS 


OKIAHC^MA 




Hollywood allows it to 
happen. 

Marty Lange 
Austin, Texas 

THROUGH WIND, 
RAIN, SNOW... 


My son and 
daughter-in-law 
run a quarter horse 
show and breeding 
ranch in Blanchard, 
and they sent us a 
subscription to 
Oklahoma Today, 

After receiving and 
reading cover to cover 
three issues, we just 
had to write and teQ you how much we love 
Oklahoma Today, It is just a beautiful publi- 
cation. Keep up the good work. 

Ernie and Gloria Sheltry 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Help! The enclosed 
cover to the January- 
Februar)^ 1994 issue is all 
that came in the mail 
today — apparently the 
victim of the mails. Can 
you please forward a 
complete issue to me? 1 
really love the beautiful 
%vork you all do, and Tm 
so disappointed that I 

have to wait! 

Keep up the good work^ — I read each is- 
sue cover to cover. 

Adele Crump 
Springfield, Virginia 



Angela Bryd^ left; 
husband, Dennis, above on our 
fa mtary- Feb r ua ry 1 994 cover. 


YOU HEARD IT HERE FIRST 

Really enjoyed the latest issue (January^- 
February 1994). Particularly Barbara 
PalmeTs profile and David Fitzgerald*s pho- 
tos of Wes Studi — the next big movie star if 


Than ks fo r your pa tia i ce. W e*d like a ny 
readers having troubles with their issue like 
Ms. Crump to please drop us a line. tVe 
send the magazine in an envelope to ensure 
it arrives intacL (It's rare enough that we 



Fun & Game 


Woolaroc Museum, Wildlife Preserve, and 
Historic Lodge, Just 12 miles Southwest of 
Bartlesville on State Highway 123. 
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offer this sennce for free.) 

WHERE WAS THE DOCTOR 
WHEN WE NEEDED HIM? 

Your March- April 1993 issue was 
beautiful and so well done and 
informative. One gross error was noted 
at the time, but as we were leaving for the 
summer I did not write youi it is hoped 
that someone did. 

On returning this fall, 1 was looking it 
over again when the mistaken identifica- 
tion of an Oklahoma wildflower jumped 
out at me again, and it w'as felt your at- 
tention should be called to this. It is on 
page the prairie Hly (mentzeiia 
decapeta of the kmsa family) was identi- 
fied as la zing star,” which grows in 
eastern Oklahoma. It is a member of the 
large composite family, nothing at all like 
the prairie lily which blooms in late 
summer and fall and is yellowish, grow- 
ing extensively from central Oklahoma 
all across western Oklahoma. It may also 
grow eastward, but I cannot say about 
that for sure. I neglected to mention that 
the blazing stars are lavender. 

You may refer to Dr. Doyle McCoy’s 
Roadside Flowers of Oklahoma; it would 


help your personnel to prevent such er- 
rors being published. Please accept this 
in the spirit in which it is conveyed. 

Ina S. Mciy^ 
Altus 

IN PRINT 

Can I still get the book Cherokees; it was 
mentioned in the November-December 
1985 issue of Oklahoma Today. It is the 
history of the Cherokee tribe. 

Rosie Crain 
Trinity, Texas 

The hook is available from the Okla- 
homa Historical Society Bookstore, 2100 
N. Lincoln, Oklahoma City, OK 73105- 
4997, for $19.95 plus $1.50 shipping and 
handling. There is no sales tax charged if it 
is shipped out-of-statej in-state residents 
must add sales tax. 

LISTEN TO YOUR ELDERS 

When I leave this earth a lot oC* Chero- 
kee'' will go with me. No one seems to be 
really interested. 1 have the Paden gene- 
alogy up to my grandsons (Paden is my 
maiden name). 

I really like Oklahoma Today for infor- 


mation, intelligence, and sincerity. 

C.H.Ward 

Oklahoma 

We appreciate all the elders — Native 
American and not— who, like yonrsclf hare 
taken the time m write down what they 
ren tember abotit th is s ta te a n d reg i o n *s 
days. Those who have tales to share 
should send than to: Editott Oklahoma 
Today, RO. Box53m, OKQ OK 73152 

PLAYING FAVORITES? 

I have been concerned for a longtime that 
you simpl)Tgnore Muskogee and M uskogee 
Coimty from your magazine. I like Okla- 
homa Today for I am always interested in 
all of Oklahoma, but it hasiilways concernctl 
me that you never have an>thingabout east- 
ern Oklahoma. You should look into all the 
wonderful things we have in the eastern part 
of the state. Hoping you improve, 

leffie Lea Wilson 
Muskogee 

1 fee! like Oklahoma Today is an eastern 
Oklahoma magazine. 

Veda L. Edmonds Baughman 
Stillw'ater 




The Adam’s Mark holds the key to 
your next trip to Tulsa. 



Your to Shopping, The Ails and 
Fun are oi The Ackiinfs Mcirh Hotel 

Located in the heart of Tulsa’s cultural and 
business district, the Adam s Mark Hotel 
olTcrs all tiie extras, including gourmet 
dining, indoor/outdoor swimming pool, 
health club, in-room movies, 24 hoar room 
senicc and imich more. 

Our recent 5 million dollar renovation has 
added Oklahoma's largest ballroom along 
with two of Tulsa's finest rcsiaumms, 
a luxurious main lobby and rooms 
beyond compare 


You1l find your room is just a \m steps 
from the Performing Arts Center where you 
can catch the latest Broadway show or 
ballet. The Thomas Gilcrease Museum is 
dose by with a world renowmed collection 
of Western art including the works of 
Remington and Russdl. The Philbrook Art 
Museum offers a collection of modem and 
renaissance an. Boih are just minutes away. 
Or browse the antique shops on Cheny’ 
Street or \isit Utica Square Shopping 
Center for a unique shopping advenliire. 

The Adflm^ Mark Hotel, 
the Hotel 0/ Tulsa'" 

adam's mar^k 

tolso 


At wmtrn Cenm * 100 Emi 2nd Smi Tulsa. OK Um • mSHI OOOO FAX: 9J8/J60-22J2 


Af arch - A p r i / 19 9 4 
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Eliier*s7U2‘^ 
pumps come 
with a choice of 
50 emblems — 
from Route 66 
to Chrysler. 


SILVER TRINKETS 

Navajo and Hopi jeweln' have long been 
hot souvenirs — but in other states. Now a 
Cherokee artist (who prefers to remain 
nameless) has combined Fargo silver* 
leather, and symbols like the bear claw 
into bracelets ($15-40), hat bands ($40), 
and chokers ($40-45). Shorty’s Cowboy 
Mattery (soon to be in Stockyards City), 
(405) 848-4287. 


PUMP IT UP 

In 1980 gas pump repairman 
Roy Elder took a sheet of 
metal and hammered out a 
7 Vi” toy version of the 
vintage Visible Gas Pump 
sitting in front of his 
Sapulpa carport. Cost? 

About $3,000, which makes 
the $14.95 Elder now 
charges for his miniature 
pumps seem a bargain. Last 
year, he sold 50,000 of them. 
And yes, he still has pump 
No. 1. Roy’s Manufacturing, 
9797 VV. 64th, Sapulpa, OK, 
74066, (918)446-5616. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN JERNIGAN 


FROM THE FARM 

Proof that gourmet food hasn’t passed Oklahoma 
farmers b)': pickled asparagus ($6.75) or garlic 
($3.89) from Eufaula’s Rockin L-M Asparagus 
Farm and herb and onion dip ($4.25) from Altus’s 
Scott Farms. (Scott Farms sells 90 products; 

Rockin L-H, 27.) I'he Bricklown Mercantile, 100 
E. Main, OKC, OK, (405) 235-3633. 


mST lA 




ROUTE 


Acquiring minds want to 
know: Where are the best, 
most original souvenirs 
of Oklahoma? Right here. 
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ADVENTURE 
ON TAPE 

The Oklahoma Treasure 
Trails Adventure Fun 
Pack comes with a 
cassette tape of folk tales 
by Muscogee storyteller 
Kabitcha Feke Sego; a 
40-page booklet of 
outlaw, buried treasure, 
and ghost stories; and a 
map on which to locate 
them. $14.95. (405) 
528-0117. 


The ingredients for a 
good cowboy hat are 
nothing but boiling water and 
eight ounces of hair from a 
beaver’s belly, but it takes a 
hatmaker like Lavonna Roger 
of Shorty’s Cowboy Mattery in 
Oklahoma City to do the 
recipe justice. A top-of-the- 
line cowboy hat should be light 
and satiny to the touch, yet 
stiff enough to hold its shape. 
These two feature Roger’s 
signature cattleman’s crease: 
black beaver ($375) with a 
hand-plaited horsehair band 
($50); natural beaver beaded 
by Cherokee Marie Martin of 
Osage County ($400) with a 
beaded hat band ($200). Hat 
rack, $28. (405) 848-4287. 


DEJA VU 

For baby boomers, 
they’re flashbacks from 
the past. They’re also 
now Euro-chic. In fact, 
Danny Scott, owner of 
the Route 66 Trading 
Post in Bethany, grew 
so weary of European 
tourists requesting 
them on patches that he 
had some made. Burma 
Shave, $10; Route 66, 
$15. (405)495-7866. 


CHARMED 

It is a mother’s dream: a 
child’s hobby becomes a 
national company. So it 
went for Rathleen 
Jacobsen and her son 
Craig Travis of the 
Brass Menagerie in 
Midwest City. Their 
brass jewelry is hand- 
painted or finished with 
cr)'stal, glass, or brass 
charms. Prices run $5-$600. 
(Nolan Ryan paid $250 for a 
Heart Attack necklace for a 
Mother’s Day present.) Wild 
West Pin, $34. 



ON SHIRT 

Oklahoma’s first microbrewery, Bricktown Brewer)^ 
in the historic Bricktown district of Oklahoma City, 
took its state ties seriously when naming its first 
four beers: Land Run l.ager. Bison Weizen Ale, 
Copperhead Premium Ale, and Red Brick Ale. The 
names are as colorful as Oklahoma’s history, and no 
one was surprised when the brews begat t-shirts. 
$14. Bricktown Brewery, 1 N. Oklahoma, ORC, OR 
73104, (405) 232-2739. 
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CLIMB EVERY MOUNTAIN-BUT BRING A ROPE 


irs NOW... OR POSSIBLY NEVER 

F or years the massive boulders of the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge have drawn rock climbers from Kansas 
City* Missouri; Dallas, Texas; and innumerable Oklahoma cit' 
ies in between. The attraction? I he backside of 2,25U-fout-lail 
Elk Mountain, the canyon faces of The Narrows, and the golden 
walls of the Forty-Foot Hole. ^Tve climbed better places,” says 
one climber, "'but tor the distance (a couple hours drive from 
most of Oklahoma) it’s well worth it.” 

It may shortly, however, not be an option. 

The only wilderness refuge in the country that allows lechni' 
cal rock climbing and rappelling, the refuge — or at least its man- 
agers — is rethinking the practices, according to Dennis Prichard, 
refuge operations specialist. 

While even one seems to agree that birding, hiking, and lim- 
ited camping in the refuge are fine, consensus breaks down over 
climbing. Refuge officials contend that climbers are hard on 


mosses, liLhens, and birds — such as the canyon wren, golden 
eagle, red ’tail hawk, and great-horned ow'l — ^that live on rock 
faces or crevices. Climbers cite their own breed's tiny numbers, 
the sport's reputation for being environmentally aware, and 
the lact that the Wichitas represent the only decent climbing 
in the state. 

Behind both arguments lies the question of what constitutes 
proper use of a wildlile rcfiige, a place admittedly established not 
to entertain humans but to protect animals and wildlife. Prichard 
won’t say climbing will be outlawed in the refuge by October 
(there’s a chance it could be limited to certain areas), but he does 
promise that October I, we’ll implement any decision we 
make.” 

Prichard doesn’t dispute the climbers’ affection for these 
mountains ('They’ve named ever)^ crack and every face”); he 
simply works for another master: *‘The animals,” he explains, 
"'have to come first.” — JMD 
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COURTt: RONaEMMG 


MAPPING 
ROUTE 66 




THE POETIC PROPERTIES 
OF WOOD 


J ust a little north of Tulsa off 
U*S. 75, a brick structure 
with soaring chimneys towers 
over the countryside. Hearth- 
stone, the studio and home of 
wood car\ cr Ron Fleming and 
his wife, Patti> was once an 
abandoned city incinerator. 
The couple purchased it for 
$5,000 and promptly turned it 
into an architectural gem — an 
act not unlike Fleming's own 
penchant for turning stumps 
into works of ait. 

in the past eight years, 
Fleming has risen in the realm 
of wood turning from rank be- 
ginner to a carver to be reck- 
oned with. One of his pieces 
recently sold for $7,000. in 
1 993, he was asked to contrib- 
ute an ornament for the While 
House Christmas tree. Fhen 
in October, after Michael 
Monroe, the curator of the 
Smithsonian's Renwick Gal- 
)er)s saw his work in two com- 
pel i lions, he was invited to 
donate a piece to the White 
House permanent craft coliec- 
tion as part of its observance of 
the Y ear of the American Craft 
(the American Craft Council 
turns fifty this year); Fleming 
chose to send a lathe- turned. 
hand-car\ ed wood vessel en- 
titled New Beghmings. 

Like a high-wire act, his fin- 
ished products belie the neces- 
sary struggle he has endured to 
get to this point. Educated as a 
civil engineer and the one- 
time head of a commercial art 
studio large enough to have a 
N e w Y o r k age n t a n d fou rteen 
employees (he closed it six 
years ago), Fleming started 
over wben he started working 
with wood. In the early years 
he turned to the American As- 
sociation of Woodturners 
and the Wood turning Center 


for help, attended demonstra- 
tions and workshops, and 
made piles of fire%vood in his 
efforts to learn the intricacies 
of turning. He ruined his first 
lathe by attempting to work 
wood too heavy for the ma- 
chine and mutilated more 
than one piece of good i^vood 
by starting a piece and then 
leaving for lunch. (He makes it 
a point to save such mistakes.) 

Today he often works ten to 
fifteen pieces at a time in 
woods as common as hack- 
berry and as exotic as pink 
ivory and snake wood. The 
unique patterning of h is pieces 
comes from leaving wood up- 
ended in soil for months while 
micro-organisms work their 
way through it. His technique 
is all but rote. The exterior 
work is done on a lathe; the in- 
terior work begins with a bore 
hole to establish depth, then 
the center is hoMowed out with 
a high-speed cutter, and a 
scraper blade removes wood 
under the vessel's shoulder. 
Hand caning is usually lim- 
ited to the thick wood 
rim, though at 
limes it can take 
over an entire 
piece. 

Much of 
the wood 
Fleming uses 
has been 
toppled in a 
hurricane, 
sawed down 
by a utility 
company, or, as 
in the case of 
New Beginnings, 
charred in a forest 
fire — in this case in 
Yo Semite Park. 'Tm 
trying to make the wood in 
mv work evolve back into 


life,” says Fleming. 

He couldn't have chosen a 
better time in which to do it, 
either, for contemporary 
wood art itself is evolving 
back to life on the heels of 
America's rediscover)^ of ce- 
ramic and glass art. As for 
Fleming, his only worry is that 
'T can conjure more designs 
than I can produce.” 

Oh, to be so prolific and so 
profound with wood. 

Travelers can visit Fleming's 
studio, Heartlistone, 4731 N. 
Evanston, Tulsa, by calling 
(918) 369-2725 and making an 
appointment. Meanwhile, his 
work cat! be seen March 8 
through April 22 at Vis- 
ionMakers (look for Jewel of 
the N/7e, an excellent example 
of Fleming s organic design) at 
the Oklahoma City Art Mu- 
seum at the Fairgrounds, 
Oklahoma City, (405) 946- 
4477; some thirty Fleming 
pieces will also be in a one- 
man show in June at the 
Holliman Gallery, Walter Arts 
Center, Holland Half School, 
5666 E. 81st Street, Tulsa, 
(918)481-1111. 

— Marlene Wetzel 


The rediscovery of Route 
66 has produced books, 
travel guides, postcards, t- 
shirtSj bedspreads, key 
chains, patches, and a 
cookbook. Now two mad 
wa rrio rs— Oklahoma ns 
ferry McClanahan and 
Jim Ross, author of Okh- 
hotna Route 66: The 
Cru iser T C o m panto u — 
have created a series of 
maps for the Mother Road 
(one for each state except 
Kansas and Missouri, 
which are combined). 
McClanahan and Ross 
promise easy-to-follow 
“through” routes and di- 
rections for convenient 
interstate access. 

The Route 66 map se- 
ries ($3.95 each plus 
$ 1 .25 shipping and 
handling) will be avail- 
able from Ghost Town 
Press by summer of 
1994. To order, write 
Route 66 T rad i ng Post, 
7440 N.W. 39ih Ex- 
pressw'ay, Bethany, OK 
73008, USA. 


Passion, pin/c imry, 1993. This 
thirteeu-iiich-tall howl is as 
inryiauely carved as New 
beginnings, n redu'ood bowl 
also carved m 1 993, that aow is 
in the permanent craft collection 
of the White House. 


M r c h April 1994 
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ACROSS THE RAtSIGE 



Pat Henry inherUed 
Mohawk Lodge Indian 
Store from her mother, 
NelUe Stevens, last year. 

The store’s extensive 
stock of beaded Peyote 
fans, cradleboards, 
vintage vests, moccasins, 
and buckskin dresses has 
made it a favorite stop 
for Europeans traveling 
down Route 66. 


TRAVELER'S 

TOUCHSTONES 

AVERAGE HIGH TEMPS 


March 62° 

April 72° 

May 79° 

fune 87^ 

Jtdy 93° 

August 93° 


TIME ZONES 

Except for Kenton in the 
Panhandle, which is on 
Mountain Stamiard Time, 
Oktahoma runs on Central 
Standard Time — from the last 
Sunday in October until the 
first Sunday in Aprik when it 
goes on Daylight Savmgs Time. 

HUNTING & FISHING 

For hunting or fishing licenses or 
a copy of an atlas of public 
hunting lands ($5), contact the 
Department of Wiidlife 

1801 N. Lincoln , 
Oklahoma City, OK 73i05. For 
hunting information, call (405) 
52T2379;for fishing, (405) 
52T222L 

ROUTE se 

For infornurtion about the 
Mother Road in Oklahoma, 
contact the Oklahoma Route 66 
Association, 901 Manveh 
Chandler, (405) 258-0(m8. 

UNDER ONE COVER 

The Oklahoma Department of 
Tourism ijiiff Recreatiott 
publishes a li 4-page 
guide that covers everything 
from historic sites to the 
heat ion of bed and breakfast 
inns. And iFsfree, To order, 
call {800} 652-6552. 


A PAPER TRAIL: ROUTE 66 WORLD 


F ans of Route 66 through 
Oklahoma know the 
heart of the road rolls 
through these partsj now 
we^re officially its world 
headquarters. The old road s 
largest newspaper, The 
Mother Road Jottrnal, was 
purchased by Elk Citians 
Don Mullenix and Morton 
Scott, who have rechristened 
the quarterly Ron re 66 World, 
The publishers are filling 
their first issue with what 
they know best: Oklahoma. 
Mullenix, a long-time 66 en- 
thusiast who owns an auto 
detail shop, wrote his road 
credentials in a song he titled 
The Route 66 Okie Blues: 'Tve 
washed cars in Elk City, 


painted the water tower in 
Yukon. Had to stop outside of 
Chandler to wire the tailpipe 
on. A couple of miles west of 
Hydro, truck was running low 
on gas. So I bummed a tank 
from Lucille, trimmed her 
trees, and mowed her grass.” 
Partner and local history buff 
Morton Scott has his own 
tales to teil; he's host of the 
radio program Tales of the 
IVes^ OK on Elk City station 
KADS, 

The pair's first issue will list 
every town in Oklahoma 
along Route 66, along ^vith a 
rundown on local attractions 
suitable for starring on a post- 
card: the nation's largest os- 
trich population (Sayre), the 


world's tallest totem pole 
(Foyil), and the world's larg- 
est matchbox collection 
(Afton). 

Currently, the paper is 
printed in Sayre, another 
blue-chip Route 66 town, 
and Scott and Mullenix plan 
eventually to office in the 
building that houses the 
Anadarko Basin Museum 
of Natural History. The 
graceful old structure had an 
earlier incarnation' — the 
Casa Grande Hotel, site of 
the 1931 National Route 66 
Convention. Subscriptions 
are $15 a year. Contact 
Mullenix and Scott at P.O. 
Box 192, Elk City, 73648 or 
call (405) 225-3401. — BF 
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Oklahoma T o d a y 


CARntE goeeumgeh 





Cimarron 


Kilpatrick Tpk. 


Miami 


Stillwater 




jChandler Sapulpa 


Strouj 


Bristow y '' j 

r Tpk. p'reek Tpk. 
/ Muslcogsc 


ChicLasha 


Lawton 


Muskogee^ Tpk. 


0 McAlestei 


Indian Nation Tpk. 


Antlers 


oma Turnpikes) 


CZ)lclahoma’5 turnpike 
sustem provides over 
miles or four lane, limited access 
hiejnways. It fulfills a vital need for 
convenient, safe, high-speed 
roadways without spending tax dollars. 

Traveler services - free public 
restrooms, pay phones, and 
tourist information - are 
provided in cooperation with 
turnpike concessionaires: 

McDonald’s, Texaco, 

Phillips 66 , EZGo Poods, 
and Burger King. 


FIkEPASS is the electronic toll 
collection system for 
Oklahoma’s turnpikes. 

Without a PIKEPASS, you 
must stop and pay cash. 
Watch far signs indicatingtoll 
collection points. 


The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority receives no state or federal tax dollars. 
Oklahoma turnpikes are privately funded through bond issues and sales. 


ACROSS THE RANGE 


WE CANT TELLYOU 
WHERE THE FISH 
ARE BITING... JUST WHEN. 



The Krieger Lunar Chronometer- it just might 
change your sporting life. It tells you exactly 
when the moonisfullordailc during each month, 
the most productive days fora sportsman. 
Krieger Lunar Chronometer also tells 
you the optimum moments during each day; 
“moon over" and “moon under: You’ll 

big bass is likely to 
when that 5-point deer is on 
the move. 

This precision-crafted Swiss 
watch features a stainless steel case 
and matching bracelet. Water-resistant 
to 330 ft. and officially certified by 
Controk Officiel Suisse Des Chmnomem for 
shock-resistance and accuracy under extreme 
conditions. Against a dark blue representa- 
tion of a lunar skv a golden moon indicates 
the position and phase of the moon, Here’s the 
sport watch no sportsman should be without, 

KRIEGER’ 

LUNAR CHRONOMETERS 


Oklahoma's exclusive Krieger dealer. 
Award-winning design jewelry. 

12 montfis interest free, WAC. 



(405) 840-5855 


7101 N. May Avenue, Oklahoma City, OK 73116 



Literate. 

T I hat’s what Ok!i^homa readers are. 

Ajid that’s why we produce the OKT 
Summer Reader — featuring essays, fiction 
and poetry by Oklahoma Wnters — in each 
July/August issue. Advertisers who would 
like to reach this well-read group may call 
(800) 777-1793 or(4Q5) 521-2496. The 
desOUne to reserve ad space is April 1 1, 1994. 



PAWNEE BIEE’S: 
BOWS, BEADS, & 
BUCKSKIN 

I t is one of those success stories that 
people sit around the water cooler dis- 
cussing: in 1989 the Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society resurrected the Pawnee Bill 
Wild West Show for one hour on one day 
at the old Pawnee Bill Ranch and Mu- 
seum just west of the town of Pawnee 
(pop. 1,688). 

Ten thousand people showed up. 

‘Tt's what we'd like to do at all our 
sites,” says Whit Edwards, director of 
education and programming for the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, ''but we 
don't have the manpower or the budget.” 
In fact, the Pawnee site had something 
going for it few other historical sites in 
Oklahoma have: the Friends of Pawnee 
Bill Ranch. 

By 1990 the support of the Friends, 
combined with the vision of new site 
manager Randy Ledford, saw program- 
ming take off at the museum. Ledford be- 
gan offering workshops on trick roping 
and blacksmithing, decked his tour 
guides in period dress, and trained his 
staff not to give tours, but living history 
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reinterpretations circa the 1800s. 

Four years later, Pawnee BilFs is an ex- 
ample of what a big dream and a lot of 
work can mean for a museum. Ledford 
now regularly stages historic time lines as 
well as a different workshop every month 
(topics have ranged from cooking Indian 
fry bread, making bows and arrows, and 
mastering tipi etiquette to chuck wagon 
recipes, flint knapping, and team pen- 
ning). “WeVe sold out every one,” says 
Edwards. 

This summer, the Pawnee Bill Mu- 
seum takes another giant step forward 
with the addition of three performances 
of the Pawnee Bill Wild West Show ev- 
ery weekend from June 17 through Labor 
Day. The cast for the shows will come 
from Discoveryland, which will also stage 
a production of Oklahoma! June 7 at the 
ranch. For more information, call (918) 
762-2513. 

Other area events: The Steam and Gas 
Engine Show May 6-8 at Steam Engine 
Park, The Pawnee Indian Powwow June 
30 through July 3 at the Pawnee football 
stadium, and the Pawnee Bill Memorial 
Rodeo August 1 8-20 on a field just south 
of the football stadium. For more infor- 
mation, call the chamber at (918) 762- 
2108. — JMD 



THE PHILBROOK MUSEUM OF ART 

2727 S. Rockford Road, Tulsa 
( / block east of Peoria at 27 th Place) 

From the Philbrook Collections. (918) 749-7941 Or (800) 324-7941 
Hours; Tue.*Sat 10-5; Thur.10-8; Sun. 1-5 


Tulsds Oldest & 
Museum 


Historic villa 
and gardens, 
American Indian, 
European, African, 
Asian, American, 
Renaissance, 
Classical and 
Contemporary art. 


HOTEL PHILLIPS 

Bed and Breakfast 
Weekend 

^ You deserve the best of 
“all the little things” life 
has to offer. So why not 
let Hotel Phillips make 
this weekend extra 
special? Come see us and enjoy 
elegant accommodations at a very reasonable 
price. For only $49 per night,* we’ll treat you to a 
deluxe guest room and breakfast for two in the 
Georgian Room. Phone today for reservations. 



♦Package includes Friday or Saturday check in. , . 

Offer based on space availability • Not applicable for groups. Jj 


Sf?. 




821 Johnstone, Bartlesville, Okla. 74003 • (918) 336-5600 • Toll free: 1-800-331-0706 


March • April 1994 
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ACR 


S THE RANGE 


HELPFUL NUMBERS 

STATE TOURIST 
INFORMATION 

(800) 652-6552 

HIGHWAY PATROU 
EMERGENCY 

(405) 682-4343 

or on cellular phones dial: #55 

ROAD & WEATHER 
CONDITIONS 

(405) 425-2385 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 

(800) 522-7623 
(405) 521-2554 

STATE RESORT, PARK & 
CABIN RESERVATIONS 

(800) 654-8240 
(405) 425-2424 

TURNPIKE TOLLS & ACCESS 

(405) 425-3600 

OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 

(405) 521-2491 



LET’S PLANT 

G ardening is a lot like eating potato 
chips: once you start, it can be darn 
difficult to stop. Realizing the only thing 
gardeners like more than gardening is 
talking about gardening, the Omniplex 
in Oklahoma City has started “Plant 
Talk,” a series of monthly one-hour 
workshops on gardening methods led by 
particularly successful gardeners or gar- 
dening experts. 

Among the topics slated for this spring 
and summer: 


March 20 Garden Gadgetry with Steve 
Dobbs, host of the award-winning 
OETA show “Oklahoma Gardening” 
(it was named best TV gardening pro- 
gram in the U.S. by the Garden Writ- 
ers Association of America in 1992). 
Dobbs will demonstrate inventions 
that gardeners have devised to solve 
various gardening problems. 

April 10 Growing Championship To- 
matoes with Gordon Graham, a back- 
yard gardener from Edmond who 
holds the world’s record for growing 
the largest tomato (seven pounds, 12 
ounces) and the world’s largest tomato 
plant (fifty-three feet in length). In 
1987 Graham won Miracle-Gro Plant 
Food’s $100,000 prize for using the 
plant food to grow his champion to- 
mato. Graham, who is president of the 
Oklahoma Organic Gardening Asso- 
ciation, will discuss ways to extend the 
growing season. 

April 17 Growing and Using Herbs with 
Tom Bergey, president of the Okla- 
homa City Herb Society. 



★ _ 

We've Earned Our Reputation 

Through Performance 

^•LUXURY ACCOMMODATION 
•EXPANSIVE MEETING FACILITIES^ 
•SUPERB CUISINE . 
QUALITY ENTERTAINMENT 

★ ^ ★ 'A' 

3233 N.W. Expressway 
Oklahoma City, Ok. 

(405) 842-6633 
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May 22 Enhancing Habitat for Wild’ 
life with Melynda Hickman* natural re- 
sources biologist for the Oklahoma 
Department of Wildlife Conservation. 
June 5 Water Gardening with Sue 
McCourrey, past president of the 
Oklahoma Water Gardening Society. 
June 12 Beneficial Insects in the Gar- 
den with Cathy Koclsch* integrated 
pest management agent for the Okla- 
homa County Extension Service. 
July 17 How to Ask a Plant Its Name 
(or Plant Classification) with Patricia 
Foley of the Bebb Herbarium at the 
University of Oklahoma. Foley is the 
editor of H/e Gfh//ardw, the newsletter 
of the Oklahoma Native Plant Society. 
August 21 Growing Wildflow^crs in the 
Home Landscape with Susan Cham- 
bers* vice president of the Oklahoma 
Native Plant Society. 

Programs are Sundays from 2-3 pan. in 
the Green Arcade Theater of the Qmni- 
plex, Kirkpatrick Center Museum Com- 
plex* 2100 N.E. 52nd Street* Oklahoma 
City* OK 73 n I, (405) 424-5545. 


The Biggest Show 
On Earth 

E ven though Oklahoma is headquarters 
for the largest tent circus In the world* 
the Carson Barnes Circus of Hugo* most 
years Oklahomans would have to travel to 
places like Texas — ►or Wisconsin or 
Ohio— to catch the five- ring show. But 
this year, the granddaughter of circus 
owners D.R. and lisa Miller is graduating 
from Hugo High School* so the circus is 
sticking dose to home through May. 

Twenty-seven Oklahoma communities 
are on the circus itineraiy, from Duncan 
(April 15) to Poteau (May 8) to Tulsa 
(May 23) to Guymon (June 3). Two two- 
hour-long shows in five rings are sched- 
uled each day* with trapeze artists The Fly- 
ing Cavallinis (''Jaunty Juggling Jugger- 
nauts Display Dazzling Dancing Dexter- 
ity and Magnificent Manual Manipula- 
tion”) and The World's Largest Herd of 
Performing Circus Elephants (“In Excess 
of 1 00*000 Pounds of Performing Pachy- 


The 22nd Annual 

Symposium 
on the 
American 
Indian 

"To Mister Jefferson's Own 
Children: A Native 
American Dialogue About 
Jeffersonian Concerns" 



Northeastern State 
University 
Tahlequah; Okla. 
March 21-26, 1994 
For more information 
call (918) 456 - 55 } 1 
ext. 4350 



Scentsational 


My motber told me 

you'd better shop around. 

> 

Yo« don't have to big money for brand names. 

Or even wait for sates. Mot if you know where to buy direot from your 
favorite designers* In fact, I can save up to 70% any time I want 
without hassling with the middleman. Now thafs the way to shop* , ^ 

factory Outlet Centers . 


Stroud. Oklahoma 1-44 • Turner Turnpike, Exit 179 • Halfway between Tulsa and Oklahoma City 
Open 7 days a week, year round 

Hours: Jan-March Mon-Thurs 10-6, Fri-Sat 10-9, Sun 12-7: Aprii-Dec Mon-Sal10-9, Sun 12-7 
For more information, please call (918) 968-3566 or (800) 4-TANGER 


Kge psake Candles 

Factory & Country Store 


Discover Oklahoma's world-renowned 
candle factory and award-winning small 
business when you visit Keepsake 
Candies^. Ovir handcrafted, all -wax 
candles are molded from authentic 
heirloom glassware and are scented with 
exquisite fragrances. You will find these 
unique candles, plus hundreds of other 
candles and decorative accessories from 
around the world when you visit our 
delightful Country Store. Then join us 
for a free tour of our factory. Tours are 
given on the hour or by appointment. 
Stop by and see why we are 
Oklahoma's best-smelling 
attraction. 


M4" 9*5:30 
Sat 10-5 Sun 1-5 
(918) 336-0361 
2 Mi. West of Bartlesville^Hwy 60 


Great Buys. Close By. 


March ■ April 1994 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


Consignment 
Fine Jewelry 

— — 

R.V. IRONS, INC 


SERVING 

CLIENTS WHO ARE 
BUYING OR 
CONSIGNING 


-INQIJIRIES INVITED- 

2424 E. 21st Street, Suite 355 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 741 14*1741 
1918)744-0880 

QUALITT ' INTEGRITY • SERVICE 


The Bivin Garden 



A six-acre landscapied 
flower garden with 
ornamental ponds, aviaries 
and a gift shop specializing 
in unusual items and plants. 

Open Lveekends from 
lOam May 7Sept25. 
$2Adultadmissioa 

Ijocated 1/4 mi. W of 
Shidler on SH- 1 1 near the 
west entrance to the 
Tallgrass Prairie Preserve. 
For information call 
(918) 793-4011 







i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


Olcfalioiiui ^ 

FEATURING OKLAHOMA’S FINEST 
NATIVE AMERICAN ARTISTS, 
filinii.u.^ • • olii, 


1030 EAST TAFT. SAPULPA. OK 74066 
9 1 fV227-2050 OR 800/466- 1 409 


► 

i 



derms”) among its lures. 

But as old-time circus lovers know, 
when a tent circus comes to town, the 
show starts long before the ringmaster 
steps into the center ring. 

By 5 a.m. on a typical day, 70 to 80 cir- 
cus trucks will rumble into town, having 
followed precise route directions radioed 


in from a scout (trucks filled with Afri- 
can elephants are careful about corner- 
ing.) By 7:30 a.m., workers will be unroll- 
ing the 61,230-square-foot vinyl tent, 
and by 8:00 a.m., the water trucks will 
arrive to fill the hippo’s tank and troughs 
for lions, tigers, giraffes, and elephants. 
Then more trucks, disgorging ponies, 
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A circus moment: kids meet elephants. 


trapezes, spangled costumes, folding 
seats, and com dogs. Townspeople are 
welcome — no, expected — to come and 
watch; in circus lingo, that makes them 
“lot lice.” After the evening show, the 
process shifts into reverse. By midnight, 
the tent is deflated, the electrical cables 
are coiled, and the last generator shuts 
down. 

It is a full day, especially considering 
that by dawn the next day, the circus will 
roll into a new town. Just check the Offi- 
cial Circus Routebook: “Days Off: Not in 
our Dictionary.” 

To see if the circus is coming to your 
town, call the circus office in Hugo at 
(405) 326-3173. Advance ticket prices are 
$7 for adults and $4 for children ages 
twelve and younger; theyVe a dollar more 
if you buy them at the circus gates, 

—BP 

Hugo^s cemetery is the final home far many 
circus performers — i/i^re's nothing like it in 
the world. 




# Beautiful 30-minute color video 

# Traditional Native American women’s clothing presented by the 
Bartlesville Indian Women's Club 

4 Seventy outfits of authentic clothing from all regions 

♦ Early Woodlands hide dresses ♦ Exquisite Plains beadwork 

♦ Museum-quality ribbonwork ♦ Navajo wedding dress 

♦ Osage wedding coat ♦ TIingit ceremonial dress 

^ Taped on location tn the natural beauty of Woolaroc Ranch 


pius$3 

IfULL ORtiUE VIDEOS ' 

. ^ Ask for 


A Pager is Only as Good 
as the Company Behind It 



Our name says it alL 


Oklahoma City 
4000 N. Ctassen, Ste. 105N 
405-521-8688 


Tulsa 

10222 E. 41st St. 
918-665-6700 


M rt r i: ■ April 1994 
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THIS YTA« CUT A SWAT 
ACROSS THISTAyT, 1 
mmNmmTH > 


AfiidetMt 


ANPCR^AI^If^i 

Uft$INOiM:'SHiST£^ 


tena^ 


NORTHSOU NU, HMD TOR 
TmfAMiif 


THMIUVTITWON 
TUiSA’S TRSMDV 


4IUST CALL IT THt 
OKLAHOMA SWINC.} 


Ottarlz SfottniatH and 
i^ie Alms /Mgefi 


I Most of the land in Greer and 

Kiowa counties is so flat locals 
refer to themselves as flatlanders. 
Yet the most recognized land- 
mark in both counties is Quartz 
Mountain. Go figure. True, the 
mountain range is a shadow of its former self (500 million years ago this far western edge of the 
Wichita Mountains dwarfed the Rockies), but 1,800 feet of boulders rising from land so flat it 
looks as if it came out of a tortilla press is still an impressive sight. This is the ancestral home of 
the Kiowa and Comanche, and sitting on a pink granite boulder rounded smooth by ice, wind, 
and time, one can imagine what the view must have been when great herds ofbujfalo and 
pronged antelope stretched as far as the eyes could see and the only sign of man was the classic 
lines of a tipi. **We live in God*s pocket,"* observed one local. And we*d have to agree. 




THE MOUNTAINS 

The rosy mountains may be 
old, but they are alive: 

Both Twin Peaks and King 
Mountain fall within the 
boundaries of Quartz Mountain 
State Park (Glass Mountain does 
not), and on their slopes live gray 
and red fox, bobcat, coyote, 
porcupine, mountain boomers 
(the state reptile), and ring-tailed 
cats. On the shores of Lake Altus 
Lugert, it is possible to spot 
rufous-crowned sparrows, great 
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The latest attraction at Lake Alt us Liigcrt? 
Pontoon boats ( rent them at the park). 


$ 


come calling uninvited* i.c. step 
anywhere you can’t sec, you’ll be 
fine. 



FCX>D & SHELTER 



Lodging at Quartz Mountain 
is straightforward: either you 
have a sleeping bag and tent (or 
RV) or you don’t. If you fall in 
the latter category, the best 
option is probably the state lodge 
where rooms run $50-$53 a 
night. (405) 563-2424. The lodge 
restaurant serves three squares a 
day (no room ser\4ce). A bonus: 
access to the private librai*)' of the 
Oklahoma Arts Institute, which 
uses Quartz as a second home; to 
check out a book just ask at the 
front desk. 


Bring your own bike to the state 
park — there are no rentals. 

Luigi’s in tiny Blair serves 
manicotti, fettucine, pizza, plus 
catfish. (405)563-9380. You 
could get a pizza at Benny’s Pizza 
in Altus, but the daily Mexican 
specials are so good, locals wave 
menus away. (405) 482-8713. 

Sue and )ohn Bartons’ circa 1921 
drugstore in Altus at 500 S. 

Main, (405) 482-3700, has a 
counter that seats fourteen and 
four booths-they need them all 
since this is where the citizens of 
Altus meet to solve the world’s 
problems. An offshoot of their 
summits: The South Main 
Literary Guild, which takes on 
such diverse topics as seashells 
and Bill Clinton. (In-house 


egrets, great blue heron, eagles, 
and the rare black-chinned 
hummingbird (tourists have 
caused binocular jams trying to 
catch a peek at this tiny bird). 

One caveat: these are rugged 
mountains set in a landscape that 
has been known to simmer at 
1 1 7 degrees for a week at a time. 
So carry water and hike in the 
mornings and evenings-not at 
high noon. 

As for rattlesnakes, yep they’re 
there, but as long as you don’t 


encyclopedias make solving 
arguments a snap.) 



WHAT TO DO 

Quartz Mountain State Park of- 
fers bird watching, nature trails, go- 
carts, jet skis, miniature golf, fishing 
(sand bass, walleye, and crappie) 
sandy swimming beaches, paddle- 
boats, and on the south face of 
Mount Baldy, a place to do techni- 
cal rock climbing. 

Mid-April to mid-May the park 
is abloom in wildflowers (Indian 
blanket, prairie larkspur, large tick- 
seed); April 10 the park hosts its 
annual Wildflower Festival with 
naturalist-led identification walks 
scheduled throughout the day. 
(405) 563-2424. 

For those willing to come 
down off the mountain, 
Mangum’s Rattlesnake Derby and 
Flea Market is April 29,30, and 
May 1 on the town square. 
Rattlesnakes have long since 
stopped being a novelty out here, 
but folks wouldn’t miss their 
annual fix of fried rattlesnake (“it 
tastes like greas)' chicken”), the 
immense flea market (old 
watches, furniture, spurs, 
harnesses), or the chance to chat 
with the old settlers after they take 
their place of honor on the low 
wall of the town square. 

Over in Altus, don’t miss 
taking a family snapshot in front 
of Enid sculptor Harold T. 

1 lolden’s new bronze Crossing the 
Red (it’s on the east side of the 
town square.) 



AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

fhis is farming country so folks 
get to bed early, but when the>^ do 
go out it’s often to Old Town, 1613 
E. Broadway, Altus, (405) 482- 
8039; the place has the feel of an 
old-fashioned saloon without the 
clientele (it’s not uncommon to see 
a family playing a round of pool 
here). Another perk: the owner 
makes his own barbecue and slaw. 

And at Quartz Mountain State 
Park, the starlight on Lake Altus 
l.ugert plays nightly. 


A PEANUT PATTY FROM 
THE CANDY KITCHEN OF 
BUTCHEE FARMS PEANUTS 
IN WARREN. DEE BUTCHEE 3 
GROWS THE PEANUTS; 

WIFE IVERNA MAKES 
THEM INTO CANDY. 

(405) 563-2706. ^ 


ONE-OF-A-KIND , 

4 WILDaOWER WALK: ^ 

p, QUARTZ MOUNTAIN IS ^ 
THE ONLY PLACE IN THE li 
L WORLD WHERE LONG- 
HAIRED PHLOX GROWS- j 
AND YOU CAN SEE 
PLENTY OF THE 

- Y 

WILDFLOWERS FROM ' 
MID-APRIL TO MD-MAY. S 


TAKE A SHORT (15 
MINUTE) ROAD TRIP 
NORTHWEST FROM 
QUARTZ MOUNTAIN (U.S. | 

283 TO S.H. 6) TO THE 
TOWN OF GRANITE (POP. 
1,844) FOR A GLIMPSE OF 
WILL ROGERS’S MUG 
ETCHED ON THE SIDE OF A 
GRANITE MOUNTAIN. FOR 
TOURS, CALL BILL OR 
ELLEN ELLIS AT 
(405) 535-2184. 

! 
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Chic Nutnber One: There are Indian legends 
about Turner Falls written out in rhymed 
versoj like the one about White a 
doomed bride who paddled a white canoe. 
Clue Number Two: A hand-out telling the 
story of how local rock formations were 
uplifted and folded 250 million years ago was scribed by a guy who calls himself *hhe oldest living 
Confederate geologist " Clue Niunber Three: A brochure for the nearby Arbuckle Wilderness lists 
first in its safety regulations, ^'You are not allowed to feed your children to the lions and tigers, no 
matter how bad they are acting^' All of which lead to the conclusion that Turner Falls is, vacation- 
wisey vintage Afnericana — cornbail gags and all. There are caves (Wagon WheeL Outlaw, Crystal), 
the seventy-seven-foot watetfall is ill tun mated at night, and you can stay overnighi in a log cabin. 
(Here, the word ^^cahitC is seldom used as a euphetnism for ""hastily thrown up A-frame struc- 
ture^'.) Close your eyes and you cotdd be riding in a Nash. 




THE FALLS 


Turner Falls is on spring- fed 
Honey Creek, a tributary of the 
Washita River; along with about 
ten smaller waterfalls, there are 
two natural swimming holes, 
(Blue Hole has two diving 
boards and a slide), bathhouses, 



PavilliotJ Springs, Chickasaw 
National Reaeathn Area. 


campsites, a handful of cabins, 
and R.V. hook-ups. The native 
stone t rading Post was built by 
the Civilian Conservation 
Corps* Open daily* (405) 569- 
2988 



FOOD LODGING 

The Trout Place, a little 
restaurant tucked into 
Cedarvale Botanical Gardens 
about 1/2 mile south of Turner 
Falls on S.H. 77, serves trout — 
stuffed, broiled, butterOied, and 
fried — along with steaks and 
spaghetti* Sit on the patio and 
enjoy the ten acres of gardens* 
(405) 369-3224* In Davis, the 


cighteen-year-old Sooner 
Barbecue smokes beef over 
hickory. (405) 369-3526* 

The Silver Turtle Restaurant 
on S*H. 7 between Davis and 
Sulphur serves steaks, shrimp, 
chicken, and catfish and is 
renowned for having waterfalls 
in the bathrooms* (405) 622- 
3500. 

The Seven Springs Bed and 
Breakfast Farm is on a seventy- 
acre spread thick w^ith pecan, 
walnut, and almond trees and 
wild blackberries. (Notable 
among the spring-fed ponds is 
Cobb Springs, home to the 
area’s first Chickasaw families, 
who came here after their 
removal to Indian Territory in 
the 1830s.) Innkeepers Ron and 
Nancy Griffeth, are respectively, 
a carpenter and a cook who 
raises her own vegetables. 
There’s a handmade redwood 
and a.spen bed and for breakfast 
muffins made from Nancy’s 
grandfather’s recipe. (405) 369- 
3543. 

The nearby Akia Fitness 
Retreat for Women, in a 
renovated native stone resort, 
offers packages of var)'ing 
length. (405) 842-6269, 



WHAT TO DO SEE 

There are scads of sights along 
S*H, 77 south, a 1 928 two-lane 
that vvas the scenic predecessor 
to 1-35. For the antique- minded, 
there’s Cottonwood Corner and 
Turner Falls Antique Gallery, 

A ten-mile trip down the 


Washita floats canoers through 
the Arbuckles at a lazy three 
m.p.h. Rem canoes at Washita 
River Canoes on S.H. 77. (405) 
369-2223* 

From Davis, take S*H. 7 ten 
miles east to the Chickasaw 
National Recreation Area; the 
geological forces that created the 
oasis-like Turner Falls have been 
at work here, too. Rock and 
Travertine creeks flow through 
the valley, along with fresh and 
mineral water springs* At the 
turn of the century, the 
Chickasaw tribe deeded the 
springs to the federal govern- 
ment, which created Platt 
National Park. Twenty years 
ago, the park was merged with 
the Arbuckle Recreation Area 
and renamed the Chickasaw' 
National Recreation Area. 

To get to the recreation area, 
you’ll pass through Sulphur, 
which prospered as a resort 
to\vn in the early part of the 
century* Before 1 930, two 
railroads brought tourists into a 
half a dozen hotels to bathe in 
water laden with sulphur, 
bromide, and iron* As the 
popularity of mineral water 
cures fiided away so did 
Sulphur, and there’s an air of 
decayed gentility about the town 
now. For a taste of the mineral 
waters, stop at Vendome Well 
on Broadway Street, \vhere there 
are both a fountain and spigots 
where you can fill up a water 
jug* (A catitionar)' note: the 
w'ater is high in sodium*) 

The Travertine Nature Center 



THE ARBUCKLE 
WILDERNESS, WHERE THE 
2,000 EXOTIC ANIMALS 
ARE JUST THE BEGINNING* ^ 
THE ANIMAL PARK IS OrEN 
DAILY, CO-CARTS, 
PADDLEBOATS, A 

n 

PLAYGROUND, ARCADE, 

AND CAMEL RIDES OPEN 
ON WEEKENDS IN MID- 
e- MARCH, THEN DAILY IN 

MAY. (405) 369'3383. <, l 

WANNA SEE ALL OF THE ^ 
WATERFALLS IN THE AREA? ] 
^ VISTA HELICOPTERS WILL I 
TAKE YOU UP FOR A BIRD’S- \ 
EYE VIEW/ON S.a 77, * 7 

(405) 36!>-3949, 

' . 'to 

Hi- 

in the park has live animal and 
e n vi ro n m cn ta I ex h ibit s ( i n cl ud i n g 
a resident owl) and scheduled 
guided nature walks through the 
park. For information, call (405) 

622-3 1 65* Hiking trails built by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps 
in the 1930s take hikers past 
mineral springs, a bison herd, and 
the park’s most popular spot lor 
swimming and wading. Little 
Niagara* 



WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN 

Care to boor scoot? The largest 
dance lloor in southern Okla- 
homa goes on forever at the 
Arbuckle Ballroom, a mile west of 
Davis* Live music on Saturday 
nights* (405) 369-3870. 
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I i iii always sew fid best. Downtown proper had the 

If lAl III Intildhigs, the big white-collar corpomtionst 

I IfU ly the art galleries^ fancy restaurants, and the chichi oil 

II ■Mil dubs. East of Broadway mi 5 where the work got done, 

Jiy g ffll men and women unloaded the raw materials 

that fueled the American dream and no one doubted 
the superiority of a blue- pi ate special over a plate of nottvelle cuisine. And then urban renewal 
reshuffled the deck. ended up with more grassy lots than high-powered addresses, but 

across the tracks, no one bothered to demolish the red-biick warehouses of Brickiowu. 

Today those abandoned warehouses represent one of the purest collections of pre-World War 11 
commercial buildings in the state. And in the last jour years, they've been the sign that down- 
town might rise again. Coaxing suburbanites back to the city's center may require patience. For 
more than a decade The Spaghetti Warehouse sat aloue in Dallas's IV^sf Etui before atiyone 
joined it. On the other hand. Spaghetti Warehouse in Bricktown, surrounded by a half dozen 
more eateries, opened just four years ago. Looks like m"Vt^ ahead of schedule. 



THE DISTRICT 

Anyone who doubted Brick- 
town would work obviously bad 
never tried to package a night out 
in Oklahoma City that included 
a leisurely dinner, a good parking 
spacct a concert or sporting event 
at the Myriad, and afterwards 
maybe a nice walk to a nightspot 
for dessert. In other words: a 
typical urban date* 

That Bricktown has made such 
outings possible is dear to anyone 
who has tried to grab a cup of cof- 
fee after a Bla;^ci s game-the place 
fairly crackles with exxitement. 
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The curb of the Spaghetti Warehouse 
is home base for the horse-amTbuggy trade. 




FOOD & SHELTER 

With the Skirvin Hotel closed, 
the Century Center Hotel, 
Broadway and Main, (405) 235- 
2780, remains the only game in 
town as far as downtown hotels 
are concerned. The good news: 
it’s within walking distance of 
Bricktown, the Myriad, the 
Myriad Gardens, and Taylor’s 
Newsstand (open seven days a 
week), 100 W. Main, (405) 239- 
6111. 

As for eateries, they have long 
been Bricktown *s strong suit, but 
the district’s hand of restaurants 


Bricktown shopping: fresh 
flowers, gourmet foods from 
Oklahoma, territorial antiques. 

is so flush now that one can only 
imagine what will happen as the 
city’s new riverfront develop- 
ment unfolds. Until then, work 
your way through: 

The Spaghetti Warehouse, 101 
E. Sheridan, (405) 235-0402, is 
built on pasta, homemade bread, 
and an atmosphere that marries 
early day flea market with high- 
brow antique shop. (The ability 
to sing *‘Happy Birthday” is all 
but a job requirement here.) 

For barbecue, head to the 
area’s oldest restaurant (semi- 
new location). Piggy’s, 303 E. 
Sheridan, (405) 232-3912, serves 
most anything cooked over 
wood smoke-from pork and 
Polish sausage to chopped and 
sliced beef sandwiches. Open 
Monday through Saturday. 

The Bricktown Brewery, 1 N. 
Oklahoma Avenue, (405) 232- 
2739, is where microbrewery 
meets bistro dining. Bratwurst 
and slaw appears alongside sal- 
ads of Romaine lettuce, mari- 
nated flank steak, and crumbled 
blue cheese. House brews can 
only be sold on premise. 

At the Waterworks Steak- 
house, 115 E. Sheridan, (405) 
239-2955, steaks are all pure 
Sterling Silver Beef from Sterling, 
Colorado, cooked before your 
eyes. Specialties? Try the Steak 
Angelo, a filet sauteed with 


shrimp and mushrooms and 
served with a garlic, butter wine 
sauce, or for dessert Strawberry 
Chantili. Dinner for two can run 
$35 to $60 depending on the li- 
quor tab. 

By spring, Bricktown will 
have not one but two Mexican 
restaurants: Chelinos, which is 
owned by an Oklahoma City 
family, and a Texas establish- 
ment. 



WHAT TO DO 

The weak link in the Bricktown 
formula thus far has been places 
to shop, but what’s there is good. 
Architectural Antiques, 121 E. 
Sheridan, (405) 232-0759, sells 
antiques with architectural value 
(doors, staircases, pedestal sinks, 
stained glass). 

Bricktown Mercantile, 100 E. 
Main, (405) 235-3633, specializes 
in Oklahoma- made products, an- 
tiques, gourmet foods (many 
again from Oklahoma), and gar- 
dening gifts. Open seven days a 
week. 



AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

Maybe it’s the gaslight glow 
Bricktown takes on at night? Or 
the glamour of being downtown 
after the five o’clock whistle 
blows? Truth is Bricktown is at 
its best after dark. Choose from 
two comedy clubs: The Comedy 
Corner (Rahn Ramey appears 
June 8-12), 229 E. Sheridan, 
(405) 235-233; or Laffs Brick- 
town Comedy Warehouse (T.C. 
Hatter, John Padon, Flip Orley 
are headliners here), 310 E. 
Sheridan, (405) 235-2337. 

Down the street at the Myriad 
Gardens, Carpenter Square The- 
atre will stage a trio of free plays 
in July at the Myriad Gardens 
outdoor stage. Shows are at 8 
p.m. Fridays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays, (405) 235-5319. 

Coming in time for summer: 
a new sports bar and Bricktown 
Billiards-the latter will take over 
the second floor of the Bricktown 
Brewery (as well as part of a 
building next door): twenty-plus 
pool tables, shuffleboard, dart 
boards, and fooseball tables. 


|OIN IN A KARAOKE SING' 
A'LONC AT O BRIEN S, 
f03 E. CAUEORNIA, AND 
CHOOSE FROM 2,000 
SONGS (FROM “CRAZY” 
TO ‘ GUITARS & 
CADILLACS”). SINGING 
COMMENCES 6:30 P.M., 
MONDAY-SATURDAYS, 
(405) 235-3434. 


WEATHER-PERMiniNG 
MARK BROWN GIVES 
HORSE-DRAWN 
CARRIAGE RIDES FRIDAY 
AND SATURDAY NIGHTS 
THROUGH BRICKTOWN. 
(405) 235-1303. 

O 

STAKE OUT A CURB FOR 
THE ST. PATRICK S DAY 
PARADE ON MARCH 12 
AT I P.M., (405) 236- 
8666. MARCH 17, 

O BRIEN’S STARTS 
OFFICIALLY CELEBRATING 
ST. PADDY’S DAY AT 7 
A.M. WITH GREEN EGGS 
AND HAM (YEP, THE BEER 
GOES IRISH, TOO). AT 5 
P.M., THE ACTION MOVES 
UPSTAIRS FOR A CASINO 
PARTY. $5-10. 

(405) 235-3434. 


ii 
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The Ulinoh River, 






JOHN ELKIN 


n Vou could consider the IHnmis River without 

taking inio account the Cherokee NatioUj but 
that would be to miss much of its beauty. 
Making its way down to the Arkansas, the 
liliuois twists and falls through sandstone 
blujfs and stands of oak and hickory trees like 
the notes of a Cherokee flute. Easily, this is the curviest part of the state: there are no towering 
mountains, no pancake flat fields, just green rolling Ozark hills. In the I8th century, French trappers 
paddled down river to trade with the Osage, but it the Cherokee who claimed the river for their 
oivjr. When the Cherokee reached the end of the Trail of Tears in 1839, they chose for theirnew 
capital a spot along the riveCs green banks. A century and a half later, the tribe and the Illinois still 
seem inseparable: cabins puff wood smoke in the early spring, and the place names have an earthy 
Cherokee bluntness — Hogshooter, GoaTs Head Hollow — that no developer could have dreamed up. 



THERIVIR 


The Illinois is a Class II River, 
which me<ins its waves are less 
than three feet high and its rapids 
tend more towards riffles* A hill 
70 miles is protected as a Wild 
and Scenic River (it's one of six in 
the state). Twenty years ago, the 
brown pebbles of the bottom of 
the river were visible from the 
banks; while that’s no longer true, 
the river is still one of the prettiest 
in the state. 



Traditional food preparation at 
Tsa-La-Gi. 


The most popular portions of 
the river for floaters are the eight 
miles between Round Hollow 
State Park and Comb's Bridge 
and the twelve or so miles from 
Pea Vine to No Head Hollow* Six 
public access areas for canoeists 
arc scattered along S.H. 10 
(Round Hollow, 15 miles norlli of 
the S,H* 1 0 and U.S* 62 junction, 
is the largest). Camping is free but 
primitive, i.c* no running water. 
The do;^en or so canoe liveries 
along the river arrange for trips 
nn)^vhcrc from four miles to four 
days long, and most provide not 
only canoes, life vests, and 


paddles, but ice, snacks, showers, 
and free or low-cost camping. 
Most liveries now rent inflatable 
rafts, popular with families with 
young children. 

For a list of regulations, canoe 
liveries, safety tips, and the latest 
river conditions, contact the 
Scenic Rivers Commission at 
(800) 299-3251. 



FOOD & SHUTIR 

Expect dowjT'to-earth eat and 
drink in small-town Tahlequah. 
Along S.H, 10 on the river, The 
Echota House, built into a log 
cabin, serves buffrilo, quail, steaks, 
and pork chops, plainly prepared. 
(918) 458-0768. Homey La Cita 
Mexican Restaurant, 1300$. 
Muskogee, serves an impressive 
array of Tex-Mex standards, 
including tamales and chile 
rellenos, served with fresh salsa. 
(Buy hot sauce by the quart to 
take home.) (918) 458-0487. 

Lodging is basic, too. Oak Park 
Motel, 706 E. Downing, (918) 
456“257l, has a nostalgic quality 
and a poo], and bed and 
breakfasts arc on the European 
model: they aren't inns, but rather 
extra rooms rented out. Mary 
Geasland's Ikd and Breakfast of 
Tahlequah, a 1 94Ds garage 
apartment, is furnished in “early 
married,” including Grandma's 
antique oak bed, Geasland serves 
homemade pear hojiey and fresh 
fish for breakfast. (918) 456-1309. 

Mary Searson and daughter 
lulia Glenn own Glenn's Bed and 
Breakfast: two simply furnished 
rooms in a con temporary' stone 
house perched on a bluff 12 miles 


north of towm. (918) 456-4451. 



WHAT TO DO 

South of town, Cherokee art 
and history are found at Tsa-La- 
Gi Ajicicnt Village, Cherokee 
Heritage Center, and the Trail of 
Tears drama, which is staged in an 
outdoor amphitheaten (918) 456- 
6007. The nearby white- 
columned Murrell Home, built in 
1845, was the residence of Chief 
John Ross's niece Minerva 
Murrell; it gives a vivid piaure of 
Clierokee life before the Civil 
War. (918) 456-2751, Downtown, 
pick up a walking tour map 
(major street signs are in 
Cherokee) at the chamber of 
commerce, 123 Delaware Street, 
(918) 456-3742. The Cherokee 
National Capitol, Supreme 
Court, and Female Seminary are 
suggested stops (the capitol 
gallery has art by Bill Rabbi tt and 
Anna Mitchell). 



AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 


The Thompson House, the 
restored 1880s home of a 
Cherokee doctor, is used on 
Nveekends as a stage for 
Thompson Haase, I.T., a five - 
person drama written and 
produced by transplanted New 
York actress Lauretie Willis. 
sSaturday nights, Willis’s troupe 
presents a dinner theater, also 
with a Cherokee theme. (918) 
458-1800. 

The NSU-riin ]d7z I.ab serves 
Dixieland and blues jazz vvitli 
espresso and other treats. (918) 
456-5511,0X1. 2789. 
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[L ^Cushln£i 

BEST SOUVENIRS? StOP BY 
THE CHEROKEE NATION GIFT 
SHOP (3 1/i Mafs4oUTH 
OF TOWN ON U.S. 62) FOR 
HONFYSUci^U 
BUCKBRUSH «Ask£tS, 
BUFFALO CH 
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" DREAM CATCHERS;TURTLE' 

■ iO'.' 

SHELL SHAKERS, HICKORY . 
U. S11CKBALL SUCKS. 


lifiH 


BEAOWPRK..AND 
{MOST LOCALLY MADE). 

. “®"' .-j, -iim [Qi 

RESERVE TICKETS E^LY; 

FOR tHE WVER 
PLAYERS, A BROADWAil' ® 
. STYLE MUSIC REVUE j - 
STARRiric NSU STUDEPIfS 
AND lioCAL TAttNT.k.^ 
|UNE THROUGH AUGUST^ 
TUESDAY THROUGH 
SATURDAY EVENINGS. 

AT THE UNIVERSITY 
PLAYHOUSE ON MUSKOGEE 
STREET. (918) 458'2072. 


JUNE IS THE MURRELL 
HOME PRESENTS A 
COTILLION WITH PERKH) 

, ’ MUSK, DANCING, AND 
GAMES. ACTORS 
PORTRAYING CHARACTERS 
fROM PARK HILL CIRCA 
1858 CONVERSE ABOUT THE 
SOCIAL AND POLITICyVL 
ISSUES OF THE DAY. 
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Twenty years ago, I5th Street in Tidsa was [died 
with fly-specked storefronts and weedy parking 
lots, the kind of place where yon were sure to lock 
your car — back when you didn't automatically 
lock your can A more likely worry now is finding a 
place to park at all, because the seven block stretch 
between Peoria and Utica avenues is humming Mt/i trendy restaurants and shops where you caji buy, 
among other things, wheat beer, a $50 haircut, a Chippendale chair, caffe latte, or pizza topped with 
sun-dried tomatoes and goat cheese. The transformation began about a decade ago, partly because of 
the trend toivards restoring downtown neighborhoods and partly beaiuse Cherry Street — the street's 
earliest name — has such good architectural bones. Cherry Street always looked like a place where 
Norman Rockweirs characters would shop. Today, lace-up oxfords share the sidewalk with 
Birkenstocks and Doc Martens, but there's no mistaking one fact: this is a real neighborhood. 




WHAT TO SEE 8. DO 

A prominent Creek family, 
the Orcuits, settled in the area in 
the 1870s, selecting allotments 
here at statehood- In 1910, S.A, 
Orcutt expanded a farm pond, 
named it Swan Lake, and built 
an amusement park on its north 
shore. When the amusement 
park dosed, the area became 
Tulsa’s first suburban neighbor- 
hoods and the Alhambra 
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shopping center, buili al I5ih 
and Utica, was one of Tuba's 
first. (Swan lake Neighborhood 
was just granted local historic 
preservation status*) The area is 
still prime real estate: within a 
mile are Philbrook Museum of 
Art; 2727 S. Rockford, (918) 
749-7941; Woodward Park, 

23rd and Peoria; the Fenster 
Museum of Jewish Art, 1223 E. 
17th Place, (918) 582-3732; and 
swanky Utica Square, 2 1 st and 
Utica, home of Oklahoma b only 


Sak*s Fifth Avenue. 

Tulsa's art deco inheritance is 
represented at Christ the King 
Church, 1530 S* Rockford, 

(918) 584-4788; it was designed 
by Chicago architect Francis 
Barry Byrne, a one-time 
apprentice of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Visitors are welcome to 
stop by to admire the statuary, 
art glass stained windows, and 
terra cotta architectural details; 
if you call ahead, you may get a 
guide. 



The Bakery' on Cherry Street 


The former farm pond, Sw^an 
I-ake at I9lh and Utica Avenue, 
now a city park with a fountain 
and plenty of park benches, is 
home to rwo dozen species of 
North American waterfowl, 
including a pair of trumpeter 
swans. 



FOOD & DRINK 

Restaurants may be the best 
thing about Cherry Street, and 
breaklast is a good reason to get 
an early start. There's sour 
cream eoflfee cake to go with 
roast cd -on - the- p remises coffee 
at Indian Territory Coffee 
Company, 1613 E, 1 5th; down 
the street at The Bakery on 
Cherry Street, 1344 E. 1 5th, the 
morning buns and cinnamon 
rolls are sometimes sold out by 
9:30 a*m. Stretch breakfast into 


lunch and try a bowl of 
homemade soup served with 
their best-selling bread, peasant 
sourdough. 

Chimi's Mexican restaurant 
was, along with the Bakery, a 
pioneer on the street. Their 
shredded beef and chicken 
burritos, chili verde, and freshly 
made tortillas are wildly 
popular. The restaurant recently 
moved from funky, cramped 
quarters into the Lincoln Plaza 
Center at 15th and Peoria, a 
collection of restaurants and 
shops in what was Lincoln 
School. 

The instaJlation of the Cherry 
Street Brewery at 1 5 1 6 S* 

Quaker into what was the 
original 1911 school across the 
way left that budding's exterior 
wonderfully intact. Owner Tom 
Ackley has mixed school 
m emorab il ia — block- 1 ettered 
signs, trophies, old photo- 
graphs^ — with sophisticated 
banquettes, to good effect. The 
menu is a comfy mix, too: 
Caesar salad, rotisserie chicken, 
and a chopped sirloin and 
“Diablo" sauce concoction 
dubbed Bishop's Brown Derby, 
an old recipe from a vanished 
Tuba drive-in. The beer-making 
is serious; a half-page on the 
menu explains the alchemy of 
creating the Lincoln Lager, Red 
Bud Amber, and Scissortail Pale 
Ale* 

More good food: the upscale 
15th Street Wok, 1335 E. 15th, 
and the 15tb Street Grill, 1542 E. 
1 5th; and a couple of Still w^aler- 
bred institutions, New York 
Bagel Shop, 1520 £. 1 5th, and 
Hideaway ^ (the original 
Hideaway pizza has been called 
the region's best) at 1503 E. 

15th. 



SHOrPING 


Some of the most interesting 
shops on this street have been 
around for years, like the Peace 
of Mind Book Store, 1401 E, 
15lh Street, which stocks 
esoteric and spiritual literature; 
The Spectrum vintage shop, 
1307 E. I5lh; Colonial Antiques 
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at 1329 E* 15th, one of Tulsab 
oldest and biggest; and The First 
Edition Book Shop, 1508 E* 
15th, which has a huge poetry 
collection. Among the newcom- 
ers are Frenzy at 1521 E. 15th, 
which slocks African, Indian^ 
and ethnic art and beads 
imported from around the 
world; and Devenas at 1308 E. 

1 5th, a photography and art 
gallery. 



AFTER THE SUN GOES DOWN 

Best bets are the live music 
Wednesday through Saturday 
nights at the Full Moon Cafe, 
1525 E. 15th, and alfresco 
dining down the street at the 
Cherry Street Brewery. 
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to be daughter^ Girl^ 

■> V */ * 

to the . 

^ oelrth;AfEe ^ 

Mist'A ffei^ye^S, ago, I could sec tftyself 
•_ .*' , velope'd in rampant greenery^liyingwdilli^ 


BY MAURA 
McDERMOTT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
DAVID VINYARD 


have always wanted to visit Africa. Every 
television show or movie I see yet on the 
dark continent sets me to daydreaming. 
After watching “Tarzan” every Saturday 


afternoon while I was growing up, 1 imag- 

vr j 


gorillas and shooting poaMc^i Lately, I h%e , \ 

had to face some hard facts: 1 am pushing -/ v ^ ' 7 '’■ 


forty, and unless I win big at bingo, an Afri- 
can adventure is not in the budget. 
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1 had almost resigned myself to the fact 
that any observation of apes I was likely 
to do was not going to be any closer than 
the nature programs on Channel 1 3. Then 
the Oklahoma City Zoological Park 
opened Great EscApe, a six acre-plus, 6*6 
million dollar exhibit that houses the zoo^s 
collection of Western Lowland gorillas 
and Sumatran orangutans as well as a new 
community of chimpanzees in settings 
not unlike those the animals* wild coun- 
terparts live in in Africa and Indonesia* 
Here there is a waterfall, even a mist ma- 
chine to create that feeling ofheavy tropi- 
cal humidity* Visitors are separated from 
the apes by grassy ten-foot-wide moats 
that are all but invisible, thereby creating 
the illusion that human and ape are to- 
gether in the same forest 


That feeling of closeness intensifies in- 
side exhibit buildings, where just a one- 
and-a-half-inch thick piece of glass sepa- 
rates the visitor from the apes. The oppor- 
tunity to view the apes while inside on bad 
weather days and the naturalistic outdoor 
habitats for all three species of what are 
known (along with gibbons) as great apes 
are two features that put Great EscApe 
head and shoulders above similar exhib- 
its arouud the country, says general cura- 
tor Jack Grisham — even ahead of the new 
ape exhibit at the much-acclaimed San 
Diego Zoo* 

At the Oklahoma City Zoo, life-size 
bronze gorillas greet visitors at the en- 
trance to the new exhibit. Just beyond the 
sculpture is the real thing: a 389-pound 
silverback leaning against a log, watching 


us watching him. The silver hair on his 
back that gives him his name also marks 
him as a mature male gorilla* For fifteen 
years Tatu lived in a concrete room with 
heavy bars, a relic of an era when people 
believed gorillas were ferocious killers — 
King Kofigs with a weakness for 
blondes — instead of the rather shy veg- 
etarians they are now known to be. Then 
one day Tatu's life took a sudden change 
for the better* He was anesthetized, given 
a complete medical exam, placed in a 
cargo net, and carried by six keepers to his 
new home in Great Esc Ape* If Tatu s old 
place was the ape equivalent of a city ten- 
ement, his new digs have to be a gorilla’s 
suburban fantasy — a roomy house with a 
shaded yard surrounded by half an acre of 
grass and trees, nary an iron bar in sight. 
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A fallen log on the hill has since become 
Tatu's favorite spot — he spends hours 
there watching visitors enter the exhibit. 
Despite the hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo of the kids 
next to me who think they are talking his 
language, Tatu remains aloof. He looks 
fierce and powerfuf but at the same time 
strangely contemplative and deft — and, to 
be frank, still a bit bemused by his new 
world In nature, the gorillas broad, leath- 
ery hands are his only tools — perfectly 
suited for tearing off the forty pounds of 
leaves and stems a gorilla must eat daily 
in the wild to survive. It is not a skill Tatu 
has had much need for in his pampered 
world, but not long ago, Tatu surprised 
zookeepers by using his hands to do 
something he had uqvqv done before: he 
leaned over a stream, cupped his hands, 


Zq 0$" mptive breeding prognims are critical in 
bringing poptdations of endangered aninmh> 
like the great apes, hack to healthy sizes; among 
the success stories of the Oklabotna City Zoo is 
diis baby Lowland gorilla. Born this 

winter, it will most likely go to another zoo — 
once it is old enough. 

and drank. A simple, natural gesture, it 
nonetheless speaks volumes about the 
possibilities opened up by Great EscApe. 

The New Ghrdens he Inteeligence 

W hen Simon and Garfunkel sang in the 
Sixties, “Someone told me it’s all hap- 
pening at the zoo,” they were right. That 
was the decade in which the animal rights 
movement was born, and public outcry 
over the treatment of zoo animals reached 
a frenzied pitch. It paralleled a related 
outreach movement in the scientific com- 
munity: scientists were getting out of the 
lab and going into the field The 1960s saw 
Jane Goodall go to Tanzania to study 
chimpanzees; the Seventies found Dian 
Fossey in Rwanda researching mountain 
gorillas. Their research provided new in- 
sights into how apes behave. Zoos began 
to use such research to build bigger, more 
t r u e-t o - na tu re exh i b i ts wh e re an i mals, it 
was hoped, would show us their natural 
behavior. The seed of the modern zoo had 
been sown. 

Ironically, modern zoos closely re- 
semble one of the earliest zoos, estab- 
lished about 1150 B.C in China, Main- 
tained for several hundred years, the fif- 
teen-hundred acres known as the Garden 
of Intelligence kept mammals, birds, and 
fish under natural conditions. Given the 
task of making American zoos into the 
new Gardens of 1 ntelligence was a new 
generation of young zookeepers, better 
educated than their predecessors. Typical 
of this new generation are Oklahoma City 
Zoo director Steve Wylie, who has degrees 
in both biology and zoology, and zoo cu- 
rator Grisham, who has a degree in hu- 
man psychology. Like many of their con- 
temporary counterparts, neither planned 
to go into zoo work; Wylie was headed for 
a job in wildlife management in Nebraska 
until he learned he wasn’t old enough for 
the post and had to take a job at the Kan- 
sas City zoo instead, Grisham, on the 
other hand, was caught up in the late Six- 


IHE GOmUll'5 
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HOW THEY COT THAT LOOK 


I t was a new experience for zoo horti- 
culture curator Pearl Pearson* Her lat- 
est project asked that she suppress all 
her years of training and be happy when 
she saw handfuls of thick healthy grass 
being torn out of the ground. To add in- 
sult to injurVi Tatu. the ape doing the 
tearing either used the grass as a wig or 
nibbled on it as a snack. 

Life at the zoo had taken on a surreaL 
istic quality — in more ways than tmc. 

For Pearson, landscaping Great 
EscApe meant creating the illusion of a 
tropical environment. It also meant fash- 
ioning a place that would provide shade, 
food, and entertainment for the great 
apes who must live there day in and day 
out. 

Pearson worked with Philadelphia 
landscape architects Coe, Lee, Robinson, 
and Roesch and Mark Myers of 
Terramark, Inc., to design the thrcc-and- 
a-half landscaped acres. Their goal: to 
simulate a successional tropical forest, in 
other words a young forest reclaiming an 
area that has been cleared, either through 
fire or by man. Some characteristics: 
dead trees, remnants of the old forest, 
lying on the ground; closely spaced 
young trees; vines; shrubs; and ground 
covers. 

To reproduce such dense growth, 
Pearson and her staff will ultimately put 
spade and shovel to 12,000 plants and 
many large-leaved trees, the quickest way 
to create equatorial ambience* Given 
OkIaliorna*s climate, Pearson used red- 
buds as well as Southern magnolias and 
catalpas, which bear fragrant, exotic 
continued on page 42 
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ties’ quest for knowledge and aw'arcness 
of mil LI re, and one day he found himself 
more fascinated with the animals at the St. 
Louis Zoo than with the people. “Now I 
eat, drink, and socialize animals,*^ he says. 

Both men worked their w'ay up the 
ranks, Wylie won the top post at the Okla- 
homa City Zoo in 1985. Grisham arrived 
a year later* What they found was an ac^ 
credited zoo (the oldest zoo in the South- 
west) with a hundred and ten acres, two 
thousand animals, and a national reputa- 
tion for success in captive breeding of 
endangered species such as the great apes. 
While an aquarium for dolphin and sea 
lions, Aquaticus, had just been built, other 
exhibits were lagging behind the times, 
and parts of the eighty- year-old zoo’s in- 
frastructure were beginning to crumble. 

What happened next is an example of 
what can happen if you dream big enough 
while simultaneously keeping your feet on 
the ground. Wylie set up a long-range 
planning committee to formulate phi- 
losophy and set goals for the zoo, some- 
thing that had never been done* Next, zoo 
staffers and the Philadelphia architecture 
firm of Coe, Lee, Robinson, and Roesch — 
the firm that designed the new gorilla 
habitat at Zoo Atlanta — created a bold 
thirty million dollar master plan to bring 
the Oklahoma City Zoo into the modern 
era. Beginning with the great apes, who 
were most in need of new quarters, the 
zoo would build a series of state-of-the- 
art naturalistic exhibits, with an eye to- 
wards not only entertaining zoogoers, but 
educating them as well. After the apes were 
settled in> the big cats and the bears would 
be freed from their pits and a series of other 
exhibits would follow, with the whole reno- 
vation taking about ten years. 

One big obstacle stood In the way of the 
plan: the zoo was flat broke* 

The late 1 980s may have been the zoo’s 
darkest hour. Attendance flattened, and 
Oklahoma City drastically reduced the 
zoo’s subsidy* Wylie w^as forced to cut 
staffing by twenty- five percent and delay 
not only i mprovements but m uch- needed 
repairs; when heavy rain damaged the 
roof of the Galapagos tortoise exhibit, for 
example, the roof wasn’t mended — the 
exhibit was closed. Without an infusion of 
money, the zoo fiiced more cuts, recalls 
Wylie, including the dosing of other ex- 
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Zoos’^ captive breeding progmnts arc critical in 
bringing popnlations ofendnngcrcd animals, 
like the great apes, back to healthy sizes; 
among the success stories of the Oklahoma 
City Zoo is this bahy Vfe/erti Lowland gorilhL 
Born this winter, it will most likely go to 
another zoo — once it is old enonglc 

hibits in the zoological park* 

Enter the Friends of the Zoo, an off- 
shoot of the Oklahoma Zoological Soci- 
ety, the zoo’s nonprofit support group 
that includes some 6,500 members* In 
1990 the Friends began campaigning for 
a 1/8 cent increase in the city’s sales tax, 
with the money earmarked for the zoo. 
The sales tax would cost the average fam- 
ily about ten cents a week, yet it would 
generate some six million dollars a year for 
the zoo* 

Taxpayers would keep one of the low- 
est admission prices in the country, hut 
they would also get the implementation of 
the zoo’s master plan, which promised 
better accommodations for the animals. 
Evidently the campaign struck a chord; in 
July of 1990 the tax increase pa.ssed* “We 
are the envy of zoos around the country,” 
says zoo marketing manager Jo Ann 
Keirsey, who still takes calls from her 
counterparts at other zoos wanting the 
secrets to the zoo’s success* So far it is the 
only zoo in the country that has been 
given such a stable source of funding. 

But with passage came the expectations 
of taxpayers* Zoo officials knew they 
would be held accountable for their good 
fortune by the same people who had made 
it possible* Three years after the tax 
passed, Great EscApe opened as prom- 
ised. “Great EscApe — there’s our ac- 
countability,” says Wylie. 

The public’s verdict? Zoo attendance is 
up forty percent. 





I have to admit that 1 have mixed feelings 
about zoos. As a kid, I loved them with- 
out reservation. As an adult, ! have often 
rushed through them, acutely aware of 
how miserable many of the animals look. 
This, however, cannot be said of the ani- 
mals at Great EscApe, An ape in a concrete 
cage is an oddity, a sideshow; apes cavort- 
ing through meadows, up rocks, and over 
logs is a miracle that begs one to learn 
more about them. 

And there is much to know. These are 
not just big monkeys. True apes — goril- 
las, chimpanzees, orangutans, gibbons — 
are distinguished from monkeys by their 
large size, their lack ofa tail, their relatively 
large brains, and their ability to swing 
from their long arms. For centuries, they 
weren’t even known to exist. Unlike mon- 
keys, which have been coexisting with 
man for eons, great apes were not com- 
monly known until the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies. Credit for bringing them to the 
world s attention goes to an Englishman 
named Andrew Battell, who from about 
1589 to 1614 was imprisoned by the Por- 
tuguese on a settlement along the West 
African coast. While there, Battell saw 
apes that prompted him to put pen to 
paper. Once free, he published his obser- 
vations in a report in 1625: 

^'The WfJOifs are so covered with 
BabooneSt Monkks, Apes, and Par^ 
rotSy that it will feare any tuan to 
traveiin them alone. Here are also hvo 
kinds of rnonsterSy which are common 
in these Woods, ami very dangerous. 

The greatest of these Ovo Monsters is 
calledi Hnngo, in their Language: and 
the lesser is called E ngeco . Th is Po ngo 
is in all proportkms like a mam but 
that he is more like a Giant in staiitre, 
than a man; for he is very tali and 
hath a matTs facey hollow eyed, with 
long haire upon his browes... Those 
PorigDCs are never taken alivey be- 
cause they are so strong ten jnen ron- 
not hold one of them: but yet they take 
many of their young ones wif/i poi~ 
soned Arrovves...W/reu Pongoes die 
among thentselvesy they cover th e dead 
wi th grea t heapes of boughs m id woody 
which is conmionly found in the 
Forrests:* 

BattelPs report spoke of an animal with 
intelligence almost unheard of in the ani- 


mal kingdom at that time, which may be 
why his report was for years dismissed as 
a mere traveler’s tale. A century later, oth- 
ers documented similar kinds of apes, and 
the world finally realized just how accu- 
rately Battell had described the gorilla. 

It could be said that when the mystery 
of the great apes was ultimately solved, it 
created more questions than it answered. 
Apes are so individual in their body pro- 
portions and coat color that even scien- 
tists sometimes have trouble identifying 
them. The years have tied down some 
generalities: Chimps are usually black- 
haired, with black, blotchy, or light skin, 
brown irises, and large and protruding 
ears — they tend to go bald and gray as 
they age. Gorillas are black-haired and 
black-skinned, with lowland gorillas hav- 
ing shorter hair than mountain gorillas, 
and males of both types developing a 
“sagittal cresf' — a ridge of bone atop the 
head that makes it appear much larger 
than their brain requires — as they age. 
Orangutans, on the other hand, are red- 
dish-brown-haired, with gray or sandy- 
colored skin. Their hair is often thin on 
the head and very long on the shoulders 
and back. Their heads are more rounded 
than those of African apes, and some sport 
mustaches and beards. Only orangutans 
have, on occasion, cheek flaps, and their 
throat pouches — ^seen in many male 
apes — can grow enormous in old males. 

Like humans, each great ape has a 
unique mug, unique fingerprints, and a 
unique personality, and Oklahoma City’s 
Great EscApe has given each one unprec- 
edented freedoni to be himself. “Every day 
you go down (to the exhibit), there is 
something different to see,” says zoo cu- 
rator jack Grisham. The young gorilla 
Kokamo is known for her homecoming 
queen routine — standing upright at the 
top of a waterfall, crowning herself with a 
leaf, laughing big, then leaping from boul- 
der to boulder, and beating her chest as if 
to say, “Look at me!” The orangutan 
mother Toba likes to whirl her baby 
Mango around, while the chimp Qadeer 
routinely becomes so mesmerized by flut- 
tering butterflies that he loses his grip on 
a rope and hits the dirt. 

Ape life, however, is not just fun and 
games in the wild, and neither is it at Great 
EscApe. The new arrangement at the zoo 
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demands more from the apes both physi- 
cally and mentally, says mammal curator 
Fran Lyon. Instead of waiting for a twice- 
daily handout of food, the apes now 
search for nuts and fruits that the zoo staff 
hides in the grass and trees. During the 
growing season, the apes forage in spe- 
cially planted gardens, cracking open 
melons and picking strawberries. If you 
listen hard, you can hear the gorillas 
grumbling softly as they eat, a happy noise 
that scientists believe signifies satisfaction. 

One of the most interesting food- 
gathering activities happens at the chim- 
panzee exhibit. Jane Goodall’s revolution- 
ary discovery that chimpanzees use tools 
such as sticks to extract termites from 
their mounds has been incorporated into 
this exhibit. The four chimps have a faux 
termite mound, where visitors can watch 
them use sticks to dip out honey and rai- 
sins, a new challenge for them. 

The great ape exhibit is a bit of a chal- 
lenge for the visitor, too. Unlike the old 
exhibit, the animals are not lined up, al- 
ways on display. They are out and 
about — the most active being the chimps, 
which have already worn paths through 
the grass. “YouVe got to look for the ani- 
mals ” says Grisham. 

The apes are usually most active in the 
morning, but how much they move 
around depends both on their moods and 
the weather. If the apes are napping, Lyon 
advises visitors to try other areas of the 
zoo and come back to the apes later. Of- 
ten, says Grisham, “the apes are just as cu- 
rious about us as we are about them.” 
Sometimes an ape will single out a human 
for special attention. When the Chastains, 
a family of regular zoo visitors, wheeled 
their son Dalton in his stroller up to the 
glass in the gorilla area, the exuberant 
Kokamo kissed the glass. “Kokamo and 
Dalton are hooked on each other,” beams 
Dalton’s mother, Dina. 

SiVED sy IBE M 

f uch close encounters make conserva- 
Jtionists; after spending the afternoon 
with Tatu and Kokamo, how could one 
fail to be repulsed by an ashtray made 
from a gorilla’s hand? (An item still sold 
by poachers.) To reinforce the point, 
among the almost fifty educational dis- 
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looking flowers. One of her tree choices 
not so familiar to Oklahoma is the Chi- 
nese parasol tree (Firmiam shnplex)^ 
which belongs to a genus that includes 
species native to Africa. 

To simulate tropical shrubs, the next 
layer of the rain fores t| Pearson chose 
Northern bayberry, leatherleaf vibur- 
num, DeviPs walking stick, hydrangeas, 
shrub dogwoods, pussywillows, coyote 
willows, and old-fashioned fragrant 
shrub roses. To reproduce the diversity 
of a tropical forest, she chose 225 differ- 
ent species of plantSi and because “for- 
est edges are really very colorful,” she 
also planted many flowering species — 
roses, trumpet vines, and magnolias, to 
name just a few. It will lake about three 
years, she predicts, for the landscape to 
fill out and reach its lush peak. 

Most of her plantings are hardy, but 
true tropical plants can be found here 
and there — they are simply stored in the 
zoo*s greenhouses each winter. Some 
are familiar; cannas, elephant ears, ba- 
nanas, ginger, hibiscus, and bougainvil- 
lea. And some are not: lion*s ear and the 
African blue lily, for example. 

The permanent planting.s are tempo- 
rarily protected from the apes by thin 
electric wire fences to enable the plants 
to establish themselves; the apes had to 
be content with the big fruit and veg- 
etable gardens Pearson grew^ for them 
last summer. This, too, was all new and 
to do it right, Pearson checked with 
other zoos to find out what their apes 
liked to eat. As it turns out, they like 
what we like: sweet corn, green beans, 
turnips, carrots, and zuchini squash — 
often pulling up the entire plant and 
playing with it before settling down to 
eat it. When they eat okra, they pull back 
the tough husLs to get at the seeds; when 
they eat mulberry branches (they like 
strawberries, grapes, and blackberries, 
loo), they peel and suck on the branches 
like sugar cane. 

During their fi rst encou nters with the 
gardens, the apes were timid, but before 
long they caught on — especially the 
chimps, the smartest of the ape species. 
When Abby, the chimp, spotted new 
squash growing out of her reach, she 
climbed a snag, jumped the electric 
fence, shimmied down another tree, 
and began “gorging herself — driving 
the other chimps crazy,” says Pearson. 

With such an appreciative audience, 
it is no wonder that Pearson plans an 
even bigger, more diverse garden next 
year. What to expect? Gorillas love to eat 
flowers, so Pearson is raising hibiscus 
and day lilies tor them. And she plans 
to add watermelon, a vine native to Af- 
rica, "Ids going to be fun,” she predicts. 

— ^Maura McDermott 


The Sumatran oraagutans and the IVesferu 
Lowland gorilias iverc htig-time Okhhojna 
residents, but not the comnnmity of 
chimps — they didtdt even know each other* 
Everyone expected the chimps* first encounter 
to trigger bristling and aggressive behavior^ 
blit here*s all that happened: one female 
picked up a pan full of hay and hbbed it at a 
male, and then everyone commenced eating. 


plays that dot the great ape exhibit are 
“Conservation Alerts” that outline ongO' 
ing threats to each of the apes in the wild 
and what is being done to protect the ani- 
mals. 

Though all the great apes are in dan- 
ger of becoming extinct, the red-haired 
orangutan, an ape with the permanently 
rumpled appearance and big grin of 
Walter Matthau, is perhaps most in peril. 
The Malaysian for “man of 

the forest,'' is fast losing his home to log- 
ging and farming and poachers; there are 
only an estimated twenty thousand oran- 
gutans left in isolated pockets of jungle 
on the Indonesian islands of Borneo and 
Sumatra. In the past, the saucer-eyed 
cute ness of baby orangs has also caused 
them problems; before it was made ille- 
gal, many babies were captured and sold 
to zoos and to individuals for pets. To 
teach former pets how to survive in the 
wild, Birute Galdikas, another pioneer 
female researcher, has set up a rehabili- 
tation center in Borneo, and more than 
fifty baby orangs have been successfully 
returned to the forest. (There are simi- 
lar places in Africa catering to orphaned 
gorillas and chimps.) 

Unlike the other great apes, who live 
in forest clearings or at the forest edge, 
orangutans spend their lives high in the 
trees, their long slender fingers and toes 
propelling them gracefully through the 
rain forest canopy. Rather than try to 
simulate that environment, Great 
EscApe has recreated a rehab center 
complete with feeding tower for its fam- 
ily of five orangs. Even Les Tunku, the 
thirty-two-year-old big daddy of the 
group, has ventured up the tower. Les 
was taken from the Sumatran forest as a 
baby; his son Mango is learning what Les 
never had a chance to learn: how to climb 
and swing and forage like his wild cous- 
ins. 

Since the 1960s zoos have been at the 
forefront of conservation efforts, and 
many have become involved in reintro- 
ducing certain animals to the wild, in- 



cluding Arabian oryxes, Golden lion 
tamarins, and California condors. But 
how iikdy is it that Mango or, for that 
matter, any of the zoo's other great apes 
will be returned to their native habitats? 
According to Grisham, the chances are 
slim because the forest is disappearing so 
fast — in Borneo at a rate of about a hun- 
dred acres an hour. Some naturalists 
worry that even if the rain forest in 
Borneo did not lose another tree, it could 
not support any more rehabilhated or- 
angs because orangs live in loose, wide- 
ranging comm unities that require more 
space than the tight knit troops of goril- 
las. 

With the situation so desperate, zoos 
are making a special effort to breed the 
great apes in captivity. Oklahoma City is 
one of the few zoos that has been suc- 
cessful in breeding orangutans and go- 
rilias. Grisham credits compatible ani- 
mals, as well as good diet, medical care, 
and alert zookeepers for the zoo^s suc- 
cess. 

To guard against inbreeding of endan- 
gered species, the American Zoo and 
Aquarium Association has set up a pro- 
gram called the Species Survival Plan. 
Since 1982, the Oklahoma City Zoo has 
participated with twenty-seven species. 
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including the three species of great apes* 
The SSP keeps a family tree on each ani- 
mal and recomniends when animals 
should be bred and to whom. The pro- 
cess can get elaborate: The eight-year- 
old gorilla Ben is reaching maturity and 
is in need of a troop of his own; eventu- 
ally, the gorilla SSP will locate a zoo that 
needs a gorilla like Ben to be leader of a 
new troop of females not related to him* 
In other instances, SSP recommends 
birth control, as in the case of the chimps 
Abby and Kito— both recently im- 
planted with the ape equivalent of the 
birth control device Norplant; Abby and 
Kito and two male chimps just arrived at 
Great Esc Ape from different zoos, and 
the chimps need about a year or so to 
adjust to each other before breeding can 
be considered* 

Zoo staffer’s vigilance does not apply 
only to the mating issue — the apes are 
monitored constantly through a closed 
circuit video system, and for good rea- 
son* Though the apes have adjusted well 
to their new home, the adjustments 
haven't always been quick or easy. Stuck 
inside for years, Tatu used to trot back 
and forth through four small rooms to 
entertain himself Out of shape, he was 
exhausted at first from careening up and 


down the hills of his new home. Mean- 
while, it took the gorilla Moe and his 
troop weeks to figure out that watermel- 
ons are something to eat. 

Which begs the question: are they hap- 
pier? *They are much more acti%<^e, which 
implies that they are content,’’ says Lyon, 
adding the obvious but essential point: 
"This is how they were meant to be.” 

It is closing time at the zoo, and 1 can 
hardly tear myself away. I am madly 
scribbling notes but am not oblivious to 
the fact that the orangutan Toba^ — 
flowing wig of Bermuda grass plopped 
on her orange head and looking for all 
the world like a British judge — cannot 
take her eyes off my purple pen. Re- 
searchers tell of the orangutan’s fruit 
stare, a reverie that helps them spot fruit 
among dense leaves* 

Is this that famous trance, a behavior 
once denied anyone but a zoologist in 
Borneo or Sumatra? 

Maybe, maybe not. 

Certainly it is, however, the kind of 
communion between apes and humans 
that Great EscApe was meant to provide. 

m 

Contributitjg editor Mauni McDermott 
lives in Checotak David Viuyard of Mus- 
tang h a well-known wildlife photographer. 


GETTING THERE 

naumdistic settings, the 
design of Great EscApe includes plenty of 
interpretive materiah about such topics as 
diet, physiology t and habits, much of it 
found in an information kiosk in the heart 
of the three-acre exhibit. Zoo docents can 
answer questions and have access to such 
objects (Ji gorilla and orangutan hand 
prints; a baseball jacket sized to fit a male 
silverback gorilla; and orangutmu chimp, 
and gorilla skulL The docents dotTt keep 
regular hours, but can be identified by big 
buttons that read ''ASK ME 

7'/ji5 summer, there will be special 
classes aba u t the pri m a tes fo r ch ild ren 
(and possibly some for adults), says 
education director Joyce Donham, 
Donham also schedules horticultural tours 
of the zoo, which include Great EscApe 
plantings. Call the zoo for dates and times 
at (405) 424^4344. 

New this year at the zoo is Island Life, 
with such species as ftamingos, Galapagos 
tortoises, and Bali mynah birds found on 
the islands of Galapagos, Madagascar, 
atjd Indonesia. In the aquarium section at 
Aquaiicus, where daily lion and 
dolphin shows are held, the Indo-Pacific 
Reef exhibit, which features tropical fish 
in a coral garden. Is newly renovated. 

Through March, zoo exhibit buildings 
are open from 9 «.m. to 4:45 pan., and 
visitors can stay in the zoo until dusk 
(many animals are more active early in 
the morning or just before dark). 
Begiuning April I, exhibit buildings stay 
open until 5:45 pan. Admission is $4 for 
adults, $2 for children ages three to eleven 
and seniors, and free for children three 
years and younger. Dolphin and sea lion 
shows require an additional $2 fee. For 
more information, call (he zoo at (405) 
424-4344. 

The Oklahoma City Zoological Park is 
at 2101 NE 50th Street in Oklahoma City, 
directly east of the Kirkpatrick Center and 
north of Remington Park racetrack. 

Something to look forward to: the zoo 
plans to do for big cats what it did for the 
habitat of great apes; planning for The Big 
Cat forest has begun, and the exhibit is 
projected to open in the summer of 1996. 
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The 



Intentionally 

NOT TAKEN 



How A MIDDLE-CLASS UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR FOUND HIMSELF ON TWO 
FAT WHEELS ESCAPING INTO PARTS 
UNKNOWN AND LOVING IT. 

hat am I doing here? f drive a Volvo, a car known for its safety 
rating. I religiously w'ear seat belts. Vm seriously into health 
oral least self-preservation. Yet here I am banging around rocks and 
tree roots, careening down the side of Tulsa s Turkey Mountain, my 
feet strapped into the toe dips of a borrowed mountain bike — with 
a racing number on it, no less. 

Minutes earlier I had carried and pushed my bike up a ninety-yard 
stretch of trail pitched at a thirty- five degree angle. On top 1 was 
greeted by flatter ground covered with trees. Zigzagging through this 
natural obstacle course, I had no more caught my breath than sheer 
gravity and a downhill stretch known as the Rock Garden forced me 
to find a line (the least hazardous part of the path ) and hold it or risk 
being carried out on a stretcher. 

""DonT look at an}>thingyou don't want to hit,” one biker told me 
at the start. “If you look at it, it becomes a magnet,” 

The very image of me being drawn like a paperclip to a boulder or 
tree trunk had kept me rattled for most of the ride. In fact, my at- 
tempts not to look at anything big and immovable had left me un- 
able to focus much at all. It wasn't long before my front wheel caught 
on the very^ crevice I was trying so hard to avoid. Barely escaping a 
head-on with a boulder, I whacked my knee on a tree trunk instead. 
The gonzo riders tore by, sailing over obstacles, “gettin* some air ” 
as they like to say. 
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They can have it. 

If I get through this, / promise... 

I rode on: negotiated some relatively level 
twists and turns, sloshed through a creek, took 
another climb, and in the process experi- 
mented with about a third of the twenty-one 



When Tim Owens, an 
Edmond police officer, 
and a handful of 
fellow rnoufitam tJifcers 
5ef out to blaze n 
network of trails 
around Arcadia Lake 
near Edmond, they 
started with svv^l^is cut 
by deers. {"‘Deer tend 
to find the path of least 
resistance, ” says 
Owens.) Today, the 
trails are part of 
Owens's police beat. 


gears at my disposal on the bike. 

The worst part of the climb is knowing that 
what goes up.„ 

Another half-mile of pinballing through the 
trees (oaks, I think, but Tve finally learned not 
to look) brought me to the final descent: a 
gravel -strewn thirty-yard, forty- five degree 
drop that looked to be straight dowm. Hang- 
ing my butt over the back of the seat (as I was 
instructed to do to prevent an endo, or end- 
over-end tumble), 1 clattered to the finish line, 

“Way to go!” a biker shouted, “Just two 
more laps.” 

Twooo...Aw heck, why not? 

THE REAL MEETING 

B f one thinks mountain biking is about bikes 
and helmets and spandex, he has missed the 
point of the sport. In many ways, mountain 
biking is not unlike rock climbing or sky div- 
ing or scuba diving, the latter being not so 
much about tanks and depth gauges and 
masks as it is about men and women heading 
out into the unknown for a one-on-one with 
Mother Nature, counting on good sense and 
skill to keep them safe. 

As with an ocean dive, almost as much ef- 
fort goes into reliving a mountain bike outing 


as the ride required in the first place. As bikes 
are loaded onto Blazers, Jeeps, Land Rovers, 
and other four-wheel drive vehicles this day, 
riders mill about, awaiting race results and 
prizes. Wolfing sandwiches and swilling ev- 
erything from beer to Gatorade, they exam- 
ine tacoed, pretzelled, or potato-chipped 
wheels. They recount the spectacular crashes 
that produced the colorful pastes on their 
tires, and they compare bruises, scrapes, and 
shredded clothing. Only when the war stories 
are exhausted does conversation move on to 
the latest bike innovations and close scrutiny 
of each other's lightweight frames, suspension 
systems, derailleurs, and pedals. Bikers have 
a name for this ritual; they call it tailgating. 
And it is almost as important as the ride itself. 

On this day, Freddie Harth of Oklahoma 
City is the man of the hour, Harth looks 
enough like the irrepressible Ralph on “Happy 
Days” to be his brother, but he excels at a 
hobby that would make Ralph shudder: Harth 
doesn't just ride mountain bikes; he wins 
mountain bike races. Today, he has won both 
the expert class and the state championship se- 
ries, beating out three-time champ Dan 
BorrelL The course was perfect for Harth, who 
spent the summer of 1993 riding with the 
country's top guns in Utah and Colorado. For 
him, flying down the Rock Garden was akin 
to me pulling the Volvo out of my driveway. 
He looks askance at the idea of himself as a 
daredevil. He just doesn't see himself that way. 
“I don't get in over my head,” he says. 

Shivering in cold that was unnoticeable in 
the heat of racing, I retreat to the bike- bloated 
Blazer of Paul Purser, with whom I have 
hitched a ride to Tulsa. 

"Hey, you finished thirteenth — thaf s really 
good,” he says, neatly avoiding the fact that 
only some twenty riders competed in my be- 
ginner class. 

Muttering something about being “scared 
spitless, ” I aver that 1 should probably stay on 
the road — the paved road, that is. 

“Hey, I finished next- to- last (in the inter- 
mediate class),” laughs Purser, a former mo- 
torcycle racer, “This is one of the toughest 
courses in the state! A heckuva place to start. 
You should try someplace like Arcadia Lake. 
It is a lot less technical.” 

1 hadn't been long at this sport, but already 
I had learned that technical is a buzzword 
among cyclists, a word applied to anything 
requiring handling skills and or courage. 
Lacking both myself, a week later I drag my 
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thirteen-year-old daughter, Lauren^ to 
Arcadia Lake, where many of the trails are de- 
signed for the varied levels of b iking expertise 
one usually finds in a family* 

THE OTHER SIDE 
OF MOUNTAIN BIKING 

im Owens, an Edmond policeman and 
Ir avid mountain biker, blazed the trails 
that run around Arcadia Lake, which sits just 
east of Edmond on Route 66, with the help of 
a couple of volunteers. He is a visionary of 
sorts. He has long envisioned the day that 
Arcadia Lake would be outfitted with moun- 
tain bike trails; a few years ago he even offered 
to help build such a network for the folks that 


operate Arcadia Lake* They didn’t think much 
of the idea. 

Unruffled, Owens rode off into the sunset, 
so to speak. Not too long ago, with mountain 
biking growing ever more popular across the 
country and Oklahoma, the Arcadia folks re- 
thought their position. They looked O wens up 
and asked if heM still be interested in helping 
cut the trails. The way the story goes, Owens 
just looked them straight in the eyes and said, 
"Sure." 

""Well, how do we begin?” they asked, 
''They’re already there.” 

To be taken aback by this scenario {as 
Edmond’s city fathers were) is to fail to un- 
derstand mountain bikers in general and 


Contrary to what most folks think, 
moimtain bikm^^ at least in 
Oklahoma^ isn't particularly a 
summer sport— it's just too darn 
hot. The season usually rttns early 
fall through spring, BdoWf bikers 
on a training ride on the highest 
peak of the Twelve Miles of Hell 
course at Fort Sill 








mountain Bike 
Basics & A 
Few Rules of 
THE Road 

A sk experienced moun- 
tain bike riders what 
they've learned about their 
sport that they wish they'd 
known when they started out, 
and the answers aren't particu- 
larly glamorous. They do, how- 
ever, make good mountain bik- 
ing sense. 

A sampling that could save 
beginners pain and trouble: 
Buy your bike from a bike 
shop to get a good fit, high 
quality, and dependable 
long-term maintenance. 

^ Always wear a helmet. 

^ Clean and service your bike 
regularly. 

^ Don't ride alone. 

^ Ride first with experienced 
riders. 

^ Try to pedal at about ninety 
rotations per minute to 
avoid fatiguing the muscles. 
Look where you want to 
go — ^not at your wheel 
Don't lock the brakes or 
you'll slide, and remember 
that locking the front brake 
can flip the bike forward. 

^ On ruts and bumps, stand 
with knees and arms slightly 
bent to absorb the sliocL 
Stay within the limits of your 
ability. 

^ Take (and drink) plenty of 
water. 

^ Dress for the weather. 

^ Carry a spare tube, patch kit, 
tools, and a pump (ifs a long 
walk back to the car). 

And remember, mountain 
bikers may careen over hill and 
dale, but most seasoned riders 
follow the roles of the trail set 
by the International Mountain 
Bike Association. The rules are 
designed to save trails, mini- 
mi^e problems, and ensure the 
landscape remains beautiful 
^ Ride on open trails only. 

^ Leave no trace. 

^ Control your bicycle. 

Ahvays yield the trail. 

^ Never spook animals. 

Plan ahead and work up to 
tougher rides. 

— Terry Phelps 


Oklahoma mountain bikers in particular. 
Owens's efforts on behalf of his sport may 
have been herculean (he and his volunteers 
went so far as to finance and post handmade 
signs on the routes), but they are not unusual. 
Similar stories exist across Oklahoma— Dale 
Orcutt, Jim Fleming, and Tim Woods, mouii- 
tain bikers in the Oklahoma City area, 
founded the Oklahoma Earthbike Fellowship 
in 1991 as a means for lobbying for off-road 
bicycle access on public lands. Orcutt, himself 
once an avid backpacker, went on the lecture 
circuit for the mountain biking cause, attend- 
ing meetings of hikers, cyclists, equestrians, 
birders, and the like to hear their concerns 
about the sport and to educate them about 
what mountain biking ideally is and is not. On 
days off from his job as groundskeeper of the 
Martin Nature Park in Oklahoma City, Orcutt 
called and visited legislators and other public 
officials. 

Knowing that such grassroots enthusiasm is 
behind trails like Arcadia Lake’s makes the 
very existence of such trails more intriguing. 
The mental image is not one of industrial- 
strength bulldozers plowing through the 
countryside to make way for man, but of in- 
dividual men and women — machetes and 
clippers in hand — blazing paths through the 
forest like trappers and settlers once did, go- 
ing where humans may not have tread for cen- 
turies — if ever. Says Owens, a master of un- 
derstatement: ^*We basically followed deer 
trails and just trimmed back some branches, 
chopped down a few saplings, and mowed in 
spots. Because of their antlers, deer take the 
path of least resistance, so it doesn’t take much 
to cot a trail,” 

Owens is on a police mountain bike that he 
rides to patrol the lake area, which is part of 
his beat. I am on his $2,000 titanium bike 
(lighter and stronger than steel), my daugh- 
ter on another borrowed bike. The ride stands 
in stark contrast to my frenzied ride down 
Turkey Mountain. This is nice. Peaceful. 
Quiet, except for a few birds and the crackle 
of leaves under our wheels. To my mind, it is 
better than racing. It is like skiing on a gentle 
slope, gliding rhythmically through the trees. 
No cars. No exhaust fumes. No wind. As we 
weave our bikes through a narrow corridor in 
the stand of blackjacks (slowly enough that 1 
can notice them this time), Owens explains, 
''We've got shorter trails with switchbacks like 
this for beginners, with longer, more difficult 
trails for advanced riders. We put up signage 


at [railheads to mark difficulty.” 

In a few minutes we come to a sign like 
those on ski slopes, with a green arrow for 
beginners, blue for intermediates, and black 
for advanced. Lauren is grateful when we take 
the green. Although she has ridden on the 
back of our tandem road bike for years, she is 
a bit timid on her own here, especially on 
slopes and sharp corners. It takes her awhile 
to adjust to the need to gear down when start- 
ing on an incline. 

When Lauren balks at a narrow bridge 
across a stream, Owens says, "Go ahead and 
walk it across if you want to.” When we ap- 
proach a sandy spot, he suggests, “Build up 
some speed so you don't get stuck.” Like many 
novices, Lauren hits the brakes and puts her 
foot down when she approaches sharp turns, 
especially narrow passages or steep descents — 
the slowing actually making it more difficult 
to retain balance. 

Freddie Harth, ort the left, won the Oklahoma 
Moimtam Bike Race Series in J993; the competition 
happens every fall Ideally, the positiomng on a jump 
like this would be straight on, eyes ahead — Marthas slant 
is more a function of the camera angle than his style. 
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Riders’ Picks 


Half a dozen other riders, usually in pairs, 
pass us at various points along the trail. Dat 
Nguyen, who helped Owens blaze trails, is 
riding solo and unarmed ( he’s known to carry 
a machete for trail trimming), and he joins us 
for a bit. 

We cover several miles of forest, meadows, 
hills, and streams — much more than we 
would have in the same time afoot — stopping 
occasionally to gaze and listen and smell. We 
don’t sight any deer, but Owens assures us we 
could at the right time of day. We do glimpse 
a couple of squirrels and a little grass snake. 
After pedaling through a shallow ten-foot 
wide stream, we cany our bikes over its sandy 
bank to avoid throwing sand into the gears. 
We watch the stream make its way to the lake, 
then we do likewise on higher ground. 

“Is that an eagle’s nest?” asks Owens, point* 
ing to a tree at the edge of the lake. Nope, but 
Nguyen notes that they have spied eagles on 
some rides here. After seeing the lake from 
several vantage points, wc head back. At the 
end of the two-hour trek Lauren is tired, but 
she has enjoyed it. A reluctant road biker (*ht's 
boring”) she is enthusiastic about off- road 




riding. Of course i will buy us a couple 
of mountain bikes. 


Hot Wheels 

ountain bikes (also known as All- 
Terrain Bikes or ATBs) originated 
in San Francisco in 1975 when Joe Breeze 
welded a five-speed derailleur onto a 
forty-year old Schwinn Excelsior, a bike 
now exhibited at the Mountain Bike Hall 
of Fame in Crested Butte, Colorado. 
Soon other folks began building bikes 
and experimenting with them. In 1981, 
Specialized became the first company 
to mass produce a mountain bike; it 
named its first model Stump] umper. 

Mountain bikes caught on quickly 
in California and Colorado, then 
spread like a grass fire across the 
country. They began to trickle into 
Oklahoma around 1982. One of the 
first Sooner off-road riders was John 
Knowles of Oklahoma City, who 
searched five states to find his first bike 
(he finally found a Stump] umper in 
San Antonio). By 1983, when the first 
national championships were held in 
the U.S., a few mountain bikes were in 
Oklahoma bike shops, though most 
shop owners refused to stock them, pre- 
dicting they would be only a short-lived 
fad. 

Jerry Angle bought a bike in 
about that time, and he recalls riding by 
himself in Oklahoma City much of that 
year. “It was a subculture,” he says. 
“You had to know somebody to get in,” 
Angle, who became so passionate 
about mountain biking that he quit 
his construction job a few years ago to 
work in a bicycle store, says contrary 
to popular belief, here most of the 
first mountain hikers were not from 
the capital city but from towns like 
Mangum, Altus, and Tahlequah. 
Tulsa, too, was a hotbed, and 1984 
saw Oklahoma’s first moun tain bike 
race at Tulsa’s Turkey Mountain. 

Then in 1988, the mountain bike 
boom hit nationally, and Oklahoma 
felt the explosion as mountain bikes 
took over most local bike shops. By 
1990, there were fourteen million 
mountain bikes in use in the U.S. and the 
first official world championships had 
been held. 


WICHITA 

MOUNTAINS. 

Killer hills, big 
ugly rocks, lots of 
mud. You want 
to be in shape 
and Mse a little 
caution. 
-^Dhde Doe, 
nurse 


TURKEY 
MOUNTAIN, 
WEST OF 
TULSA. 

Good workout 
Without care, you 
can go off a cliff 
and end up in the 
Arkansas River. 
—John Knowles, 
dental lab 
technician 


SEQUOYAH 

STATE 

PARK. 

Steep technical 
climbs, beautiful 
viet^Sy scary 
descents. 

—Phil 

Slaughter, 

student 


TALIMENA 
DRIVE. 
OUACHITA 
MOUNTAINS. 

Gorgeous pine 
trees, harrowing 
riding, and in the 
fall simply 
beautiful 
^Rea Baldridge, 
artist 


ARCADIA 


Primitive 
campsites, 
challenging trails, 
the feel of the 

just 

20 minutes 
from the city. 
— Michael 
Harkey, 
Attorney 
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The Fat Tire 
Fellowship 

M ountain biking may seem 
a lonely man’s pastime — 
the whole point of it being to get 
off the beaten trail and into the 
wild — but by necessity it is social. 

A smart mountain biker would 
no more set off alone into a for- 
est than a scuba diver would an 
ocean; it’s just too dangerous. 

If fear (or safety) wasn’t 
enough, then the sheer nature of 
mountain biking in Oklahoma 
would demand the company of 
kindred souls: in other words, it’s 
a new enough sport that the best 
trails and locations are still 
learned through the grapevine. 

In Oklahoma, the keepers of 
the vine are bicycling clubs, 
which offer riding companions as 
well as information. Some of the 
most active: 

The Wichita Mountains Bi- 
cycle Club of Lawton. Hosts 
the annual Twelve Miles of 
Hell competition and has ac- 
cess to the extensive land 
holdings of the Fort Sill Army 
reservation. Contact: Mike 
Thompson, (405) 355-1808. 
cw> The Cherokee Wheelmen of 
Ponca City. Contact: Charles 
Martin, (405) 765-3875. 
c^teThe Tulsa Wheelmen. Con- 
tact: Mark LeMieux, (918) 
492-8696. 

<#bThe High Riders of Tahle- 
quah. Contact: David Rogers, 
(918) 456-0235. 

Eastern Oklahoma Mountain 
Bike Association of Poteau. 
Contact: Patrick Weldon, 

I (918)647-2037. 

I ^ The Red Dirt Pedalers. Based | 
near Stillwater. Contact: Mary 
Cash, (405) 372-2525. ' 

c#%»The Oklahoma Earthbike 
Fellowship. Contact: Jim 
Fleming, (405) 721-6707. 

— Terry Phelps , 


Paul Purser, past president^ ^ 



What caused these 
clunky bikes to supplant 
the thin-tired, aristo- 
cratic ten-speed for so 
many? The best answer 
may be to look at what 
the mountain bike isn’t: 
it isn’t a delicate, easily 
rattled vehicle that has to 
be constantly coddled 
nor is it one likely to send 
a rider flying over some- 
thing as petty as loose 
pebbles in the road. 

There’s a sense of invin- 
cibility that comes with a 
mountain bike — a feel- 
ing that one can go wherever one wants to go, 
whether the powers that be have chosen to lay 
a road, a highway, or a sidewalk there or not. 

Mountain bikes now comprise eighty-five 
percent of the national bicycle market, with 
about three million sold in 1993. Last year, 
some fifty thousand fans saw racers from more 
than forty countries compete in the world 
championships in France in events that sound 
like skiing: cross-country, downhill, dual sla- 
lom. Top riders now make half a million dol- 
lars a year. And in 1996, mountain bike races 
will be an exhibition sport in the summer 
Olympics in Atlanta. 

Along the way, mountain biking has given 
birth to such exotic hybrid sports as mountain 
bike soccer and mountain bike polo (some fa- 
natics even use them in paint ball competi- 
tion). They have also proved their usefulness: 
more than a hundred cities have police patrols 
that ride mountain bikes — bicycles because 
they can go where cars can’t (yards, parks, 
stairs, railroad tracks), and mountain bikes 
because the same chunky tires that allow a 
sport rider to negotiate tree roots and stream 
beds also give police officers a trusty way to 
travel over curbs, gravel, and alleys. 

Trailheads 

urging off- road traffic by mountain bik- 

ers has boosted demands for more and bet- 
ter places to ride — not just greener pastures, 
mind you, but purple mountains and rugged 
plains. In response, land all over the state is be- 
ing opened up to mountain bikers by private 
companies, the federal government, and state 
agencies. Last year, the Oklahoma Department 
of Tourism and Recreation opened trails at state 
parks to mountain bikes. Whispering Pines 


Mountain Bike Trail at 
Sequoyah State Park 
opened June 5, and an- 
other trail designed spe- 
cifically for mountain 
bikes opened at McGee 
Creek State Park near 
Atoka. 

One reason for the in- 
creased trail access is the 
gentle prodding of the 
Oklahoma Earthbike Fel- 
lowship. On the first 
Thursday of every month, 
the OEF assembles at 
Calhoun’s, a western-style 
Oklahoma City restaurant 
appropriate for this group of trailheads (moun- 
tain biker parlance for mountain bikers). 
Trailheads are quick to say that they are a much 
easier-going, more social lot than roadies. 

A roadie accustomed to lean, hard-bodied, 
leg-shaved, carb-loading, hyper-competitive, in- 
tense types might initially feel out of place in this 
mostly middle-aged, laid-back pack of riders — 
the type of folks one would expect to see at a 
KOA camp or on a bunch of monstrous motor- 
cycles. Jeff Murray, who may best be described 
as jolly, says the diversity of the group is what at- 
tracted him to the OEF. “There are all kinds of 
people to relate to, to be fascinated with — from 
doctors to people looking for work. Nobody’s 
got their nose in the air.” Once a successful 
motocross racer, Murray says his main reason 
for racing mountain bikes is social. “My exper- 
tise is tailgating — after the ride, everybody 
laughing at you, ‘I passed you twice’ or T was 
behind you ail the way.’ ” 

Murray was invited to join the OEF by Hilton 
Trout, who admits, “I like to get into dirt.” 
Trout revels in competition and races, but on 
quiet rides in the woods, listening for sounds 
of wildlife, he is known to stop dead in his 
knobby tracks and watch a deer “till I can’t see 
it anymore.” (Wildlife and bikers don’t always 
mix so well: OEF member John Knowles has 

Though this particular site at the Martin Nature 
Park in Oklahoma City is off limits to mountain 
bikers, it has the kind of natural beauty that drew' 
Dale Orcutt to the sport. Orcutt, a groundskeeper at 
the center, is the founder of the Oklahoma Earthbike 
Fellowship. '"The bike offers a chance to see more 
terrain,** says Orcutt, a lifelong backpacker who in 
the Seventies received a grant from Reader’s Digest 
to research trails in Oklahoma, many of which he 
hopes to open to mountain bikes. 
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Men at work: Phil Slaughter, Dat Nguyen, 
and Tim Owen on the trails they cut at 
Arcadia Lake, east of Edmond. 
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had bluejays dive at him on some rides and deer 
snort and scuff the ground as if trying to scare 
him off on others.) 

Still, it is nature as much as the thrill of the 
ride that draws most folks to the sport. Dale 
Orcutt has hated highways since he saw Okla- 
homa City's Will Rogers Park cut in half by the 
construction of Interstate 44. Ironically, it was 
construction on the Lake Hefner Parkway ex- 
tension of I '44 three years ago that got him into 
mountain biking. A friend coerced Orcutt into 
riding with him along the lake shore over the 
mounds of dirt produced from the construc- 
tion. Orcutt was soon hooked. ‘Tve always 
enjoyed hiking, and the bike offered a chance 
to see more terrain,” he says. 

And that he has. He has ridden in just about 
every part of the state: from the badlands and 
prairie dog towns of the Sandy Sanders Wild- 
life Management Area near Erick and the tree- 
covered hills and genuinely blue waters of Blue 
River near Durant to the quartzite boulder for- 
mations and cacti of the Wichita Mountains. 

Off- road biking appealed to Orcutt, who be- 
gan backpacking as a Boy Scout. As a college 
student in the Seventies, he received a grant 
from Reader's Digest to do in-depth research on 
trails in Oklahoma; that research gave him con- 
tacts that have proved useful as he lobbies for 
more mountain bike trail access in Oklahoma. 

It has not always been a downhill battle. De- 
spite petitions, letters, articles, and booths at 
various events, the first OEF project — persuad- 
ing the state to develop rails-to-trails with a 
1 23-mile railroad right-of-way from H enryetta 
to Durant, donated by Union Pacific — was 
nixed by the governor. The OEF retreated, but 
it didnT give up, and its next effort — convinc- 


ing state parks to change a law that prohibited 
bikes offrroad-“had a different ending. Now, 
state park trails are open to bikes unless posted 
otherwise; the OEF has proposed bike trails in 
ten state parks and received permission to 
clean up and restore the four- mile Clear Bay 
trail at Little River State Park at Lake 
Thunderbird near Norman (in late December 
the tourism department will evaluate OEF's re- 
sults and hold public hearings to determine 
whether or not mountain biking is to be a per- 
manent fixture at the park). 

Meanwhile, Lauren and I plan to see a lot 
more of the state. Almost every week now we 
hit the trails — hopefully never as hard as Okla- 
homa City photographer Joseph Mills. The 
forty-nine- year- old Mills was on a long, bumpy 
descent at Arcadia Lake that briefly leveled and 
then dropped. "Tf you pedal halfway down, 
youVe going to get some air,” he says. He got 
his air but landed wrong doing twenty-five 
miles per hour. He did an endo, still rolling 
after the bike stopped. Medi-vaced by helicop- 
ter to a nearby hospital, he found he had a 
shoulder separation, three cracked ribs, and a 
punctured lung. After a few months of physi- 
caJ therapy, he was back on the bike. 

Why? 

'Tart of the allure is going over obstacles,” 
says Mills, “a certain amount of fear,. .then the 
elation of having done it. Then you get confi- 
dent and keep upping the ante to see what you 
can do. Tm not into grueling speed or punish- 
ment, but 1 like to push the envelope.” 

Just as long as it has a return address. 


Joseph Mills is an Oklahotna City photographer; 
Terry Phelps is an Oklahoma City-area writer. 



Probably the state's mast technical 
trails are to he found on Army hmd 
west of the Lake Elmer Thomas 
Recreation Area in the Wichita 
MountainSr the stage for the annual 
Twelve Miles ofHel! off-road race. 
Expect loose rock, ^teep climbs, and 
sudden drop-offs. For infonnation, cal! 
the Mud, Sweat, and Gears bike shop 
in Lawton at (405) 355-1808. Bikers 
can also wse a newly opened trail 
inside the Mountains Wildlife 

Refuge itself but they^ must have a 
permit. (Fifteen are issued a day.) 
Write RR J, 448, Indiahoma, OK 
73552, or call (405) 429-3222. 

In the piney Ouachita National 
Forest, only the Ouachita Trail is off 
limits for mountain bikers. For tnaps, 
contact the Choctaw Ranger district at 
(918) 581 -6510. There arc atwther 
hundred miles of traih in the southern 
portion of the forest near Idabel; the 
area is mostly flat. For information 
contact the Tiak Ranger Bistria, (918) 
581 -6510. Also in southeastern 
Oklahoma, logging roads across the 
80,000 acres owned by the 
Weyerhauser timber company are 
open to mountain bikers. (405) 670- 
281 1. 

The scenic 16-mile trail in the 
Chickasaw National Recreation Area 
near Sulphur is a good trail choice for 
families, since it is wide and well- 
groomed. A nature center and a 
spring- fed river are nearby. (405) 622- 
3163. 

The Corps allows mountain hikers 
to use the 12-mik Eagle View Hiking 
Trail around Kfivv Lake near Ponca 
City, the l8-mik Will Rogers 
Centennial Trail near Lake Oohgah, 
and the 60-mile Jean- Pierre Chouteau 
Trail, which follows the Verdigris 
River from Tulsa to Fort Gibson, For 
trail maps, call (918) 669-7396. 

The 1 3- mile Whispering Pines Trail 
at Sequoyah State Park near 
is divided into four sections of varying 
diffladty. More remote is the 23 miles 
of trails through McGee Creek Natural 
Scenic Recreation Area rienr 
(You need a permit) 

Other remote trails: llte Sandy 
Sanders Wildlife Management Area 
near Erick and the rt^gged landscape 
near the North Fork of the Red River. 
In northeastern Oklahoma, trails 
through the Cookson Hills and 
Sparrow Hawk wildlife matiagement 
areas give riders cliff- top views of the 
Illinois River. Access to land managed 
by the Department of Wildlife 
Conservation is allowed to mountain 
bikes unless othenvise posted; wildlife 
department employees, howex'er, 
advise riders to check wii/i local 
managers. 
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G olfing tradition in Oklahoma owes much to the fact 
that in 1897, Perry Maxwell, a Kentuckian of Scot- 
tish descent, was stricken with tuberculosis. Maxwell, 
who was to become one of the country’s most influential golf 
course designers, came to Ardmore, Indian Territory, hoping 
the climate would improve his health. Maxwell did indeed re- 
cover and worked himself up from cashier to vice president at 
the Ardmore National Bank. In 1909, the bank executive took 
up golf. 

Then golf took over Maxwell. 

By 1913, Maxwell and his wife laid out a nine-hole course 
on their farm north of Ardmore. Maxwell clearly was a natu- 
ral: the course later became Dornick Hills Golf Course, still a 
perennial on Golf Digest's biannual list of the top five courses 
in Oklahoma. He added nine more holes in 1923 and made the 
course the first in the state to use grass, not sand, greens. 
Maxwell’s wife died in 1919, an event which changed his life. 
After building a memorial to her overlooking the seventh fair- 
way at Dornick Hills, Maxwell retired from banking, spent sev- 
eral years touring America’s most prominent golf courses in 
the south and east and studying in Scotland, then returned to 
Oklahoma to establish himself as a golf course designer. 

Establish himself he did. During his career. Maxwell designed 
seventy-odd courses — fourteen of them in Oklahoma — and re- 
modeled fifty others. Maxwell’s vision left its mark on the lexi- 
con of golf: his trademark undulating greens became known 
as ‘‘Maxwell rolls,” and golfers could expect small, treacher- 
ous greens on a Maxwell course. “The less of man’s handi- 
work,” he is reported to have said, “the better the course.” 

In the middle of the Depression, the designer used WPA la- 
bor (sometimes as many as five hundred men at a time) and 
the simplest of tools (wheelbarrows and shovels) to create his 
Oklahoma opus. Southern Hills Golf Course in Tulsa. Sixty 


years later. Southern Hills still makes Golf Digest and Golf 
magazines* lists of the top courses in the nation. In August, it 
will host the 1994 PGA Championship. 

Maxwell’s philosophy, according to Dave Bryan, golf pro at 
Southern Hills, hinged on one factor: “He liked to have his 
choice of terrain.” Maxwell looked for green sites where he 
wouldn’t have to disturb the land and where he could use ex- 
isting terrain for drainage. “He didn’t like to move a lot of dirt,” 
observes Bryan. 

Maxwell’s influence was extended in Oklahoma by Floyd 
Farley, a championship golfer who came to Oklahoma in 1931 
to work as a pro at the Maxwell-designed Twin Hills Country 
Club in Oklahoma City and who names Maxwell as a major in- 
spiration. “The design of a golf course is not a science, but an 
art. There was a gentle flow to the way (Perry) did it,” says the 
eighty-seven-year-old Farley, who lives now on the ninth fair- 
way of an Arizona golf course and plays three or four days a week. 

Farley designed his first course, Oklahoma City’s Woodlawn 
Golf Course, in 1932. “1 guess I had a flair for it,” he says. “People 
liked it and asked me to do more.” Maxwell’s son Press tried to 
convince Farley to go into business with him and his father, but 
Farley stayed out on his own, eventually designing thirty-nine 
golf courses and remodeling eleven more in Oklahoma. 

In 1952 Perry Maxwell joined his wife near the seventh fair- 
way at Dornick Hills, but many of his world-class courses are 
still in play today. Three of this country’s ten most difficult 
holes as voted by the members of the PGA are Perry Maxwell 
designs. But Maxwell’s greatest legacy may well be that he left 
us courses that seem to belong to the land that surrounds them. 

The following six courses, including two Maxwell designs 
and two by Farley, are not only artful combinations of grass, 
sky, and terrain, but we can’t imagine them anywhere else but 
in Oklahoma. 
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MUSKOGEE 
COUNT RY Club 


T his is a tight driver s goif cour.se," says Dean Ohley, Muskogee 
Country Club golf pro, “very similar to the layout at Sout h- 
ern Hills* You can tell the same man designed them/' 

Even a nongolfer quickly begins to recognize a Perry Maxwell 
design— small greens, trees on the fairways, sand bunkers. In fact, 
forty- three sand hazards can be counted on this course alone. Tve 
been in forty-seven of them myself,’' quips club manager Bob HilL 
''You do not go to sleep on a Maxwell course and play very well,” 
Gilley adds. 

As well as claiming a distinctive designer, Muskogee Country 
Club Golf Course holds the distinction of being the oldest golf 
course in Oklahoma still at its original site. In 1907, the member- 
ship of the four-y ear-old Muskogee Town and Country Club 
bought a hundred-acre farm where Leslie Brownlee, a Scotsman, 
laid out a nine-hole course with sand greens* The old sand greens 
required players to level out the sand before they could putt* 

The course opened for play in May of 1 908. By 191 1 , back in the 
clays when Muskogee was bigger than Tulsa, the men had an 18- 
hole course. In 1924, Perry Maxwell redesigned the course, replac- 
ing the sand greens with Bermuda* Bent grass has now supplanted 
the Bermuda, and the par-71 plays longer than its 6,780 yards, 
Ohley says. In 1970, the dub hosted the 1 8th U*S. Women's Open 
Golf Cha mpionship* 

Toughest hole on the course? "You can ask ten players and get 
ten answers,” Ohley says, “but ten's a real tough hole — water, 
length, dogleg, a big tree guarding the green.” 

Jack Hopkins, who coached Muskogee's state champion high 
school golf team, has a different answer. “Thirteen's a great golf 
hole, straight uphill against the (south) wind*” 

"At the Pro-Am every year,” Perry says, “scores arc always higher 
here than on any other course we play. It's an old-style, tough golt 
course*” 

How old-style? Well**.let's put it this way: there's still adubroom 
where no women are allowed. 


GETTING THERE 



Turn north on Country Club Drive off 5*H. 62 and felhw the signs to 
Muskogee Country Ciuh. This is u members-onlygolfcourset but the dub 
hus a reciprocal ugreciueut with other country dubs iu the state. If you vviv/U 
to play Muskogee, have your pro call Dean Ohley at (91 S) 682-3721. 

(Greens fees for non -members 
arc $35 on weekdays and $50 
on weekends. ) 

Ifyoi rre looking for a 
multi -course golfing experi- 
ence (hat includes Muskogee, 
Ohley recommends several 
Tulsa courses that are part of 
the reciprocal avraugemeut, 
indudiug Forest Rkige, (918} 
357-2282; Cedar Ridge, (918) 
252-2505, and Oaks, (918} 
446-55! 8. The latter was 
remodeled by Perry Maxwell. 





Muskogee Country Chtb: undulating Maxwell rolls. 
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ROMAN NOSE 



Roman Nose: Hole/, the '^bobcat hole/' 


G olf usually borders on the unnatural: velvety greens in the 
middle of rough deserts, men in lime green pants and pink shirts, 
the seemingly impossible objective of placing a tiny ball In an equally 
tiny hole blocks away with only the help of a sliver of a club. 

Yes, of course, there is the fresh air and the trees, but there are also 
golf carts so one doesn't have to inhale too much oxygen and lessons 
to keep one from lingering too long in the rough under those trees- 
Little wonder that the golf course at Roman Nose State Park catches 
players offguard. Here there is little doubt that nature is a part of the 
golfing experience. In fact, golf pro Steve Flaming swears he has seen 
a mother bobcat and her cubs sunning themselves on the number 
seven green. 

The 5,9CK)“yard, par-7Q, nine-hole course, designed by Floyd Farley, 
makes use of the underlying gypsum rock and the hilly terrain of 
Oklahomans red- rock canyon country. Even the roughs and fairway 
hazards are defined by canyons. And then there are the rattlesnakes. 
If Roman Nose sounds wild and woolly, it is nothing compared to what 
it used to be, insists course manager Dennis Moore, 

Twenty years ago, gypsum rock was so plentiful and the grass so 
patchy, course etiquette allowed golfers to move balls within a two- 
foot area to a clump of grass, even in the rough. Since then, countless 
loads of topsoil and yards of terracing have been added. Anyone who 
hasn't been to the course in the last three years will be surprised, says 
Moore, 

Newly lush, the course is still a challenge: the toughest hole on the 
course is number six, with a narrow, elevated green, says Moore. Num- 
ber nine is tough, too, since it normally plays into a prevailing south 
mud. Of seven, the signature bobcat hole, he says, “It's not hard if you 
get over the canyon.’^ Canyon? 

Bobcats are kept company by deer and wild turkey, and as for the 
rattlesnakes, Flaming he has yet to see one on the fairway, (Designer 
Floyd Farley never saw one when he was laying out the course in 1959 
either, but “we knew they were there.”) 

Still, locals respect the fact that the grain elevators of Okeene, home 
of an annual rattlesnake hunt, can be seen from the seventh green, 
“Bring lots of golf bails ” Flaming advises, a nd “don't go down into 
the canyons to retrieve bails. We respect their habitat, and they respect 
ours.” 

GETTING THERE 

To reserve a tee time at Roman Noset cal! (405) 623-72SL The course is 
time holes, but a second set of tee boxes provide an interesting eighteendwle 
game. All-day green fees for the state courses are $S during the week, $10 on 
weekends and holidays (special rates exist 
for juniors and seniors). An annual 
membership package allows play at any or 
all nine of the state courses for $400 per 
individual or $475 per family. Seniors 
qualify fora special rate. 

Turn west ojf S.H. 8 onto S.H. 8A just 
north ofWatonga to reach Roman Nose 
Lodge, which mdudes lodging and a 
restaurant, complete with a family of 
raccoons eniertainingfrom the porch. 

Cabins are available, too. The resort offers a 
golf package that inchides greens fees, cart 
rental, lodging, breakfast^ and dinner for 
$79. Call (800) 654-8240 for details. 
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Hole IS. 


I n May of 1962, yoimg jack Nicklaus jusi missed the Tournament 
of Champions in Las Vegas when he lost the Houston Classic in 
a playoff round. The loss earned him an invitation to the less pres- 
tigious but far more colorful Waco Turner Open at Turner Lodge 
and Golf Course west of Marietta. Dubbed the ''Poor Boy,” T uriier s 
event ran cojicurrently with the PGA finale from 1961-1 964. It was 
open to players who did not win a PGA title during the golfing year 
and to a selected field of amateurs, including Stillwater’s Labron 
Harris, Ir. The son of the then Oklahoma State golfing coach, young 
Harris won the 1962 USGA Amateur Championship and made his 
professional debut at the 1964 Turner Open. 

Waco Turner, a schoolteacher turned oil wildcatter, was a mem- 
ber of Dornick Hills Country Club at Ardmore. At PGA events on 
this legendary Perry Maxwell golf course, Turner paid cash bonuses 
out of his own pocket for birdies, chip shots, and eagles. At some 
tournaments, good play cost him almost $20,000. Under Turners 
bonus system, players who didn’t win could at least make expenses. 

After a clash with his Dornick Hills cronies, Turner took his 
bruised ego and got even. He hired architect Robert Trent |ones, 
one of the most influential men in the history of golf course archi- 
tecture, to help him design a golf course at Burneyville. (And then 
Turner, ever the iconoclast, ignored many of lones^s recommenda- 
tions, according to course superintendent Mutt Hayes.) Still, the 
completed course was, according to pro Freddie Haas, as “tough as 
Dornick Hills.” The “Poor Boy” epics commenced. 

It was a truly private course. Turner was known to drive right onto 
it when he wanted to talk to someone. Mutt Hayes accused him of 
buying a green Cadillac in spring and a brown one in fall so he could 
sneak up on him. 

After Turner’s death in the late 1960s, a corporation acquired the 
golf course, renamed it Falconhead, and built housing around the 
6,376-yard, par-72 course. 

foday, manager Melody Branscum and groundskeeper Carlo n 
Taylor oversee pin -cross bent grass greens and Bermuda fairways 
on the course that revolves around the one-hundred-acre 
Falconhead Lake. I ones was particularly fond of water hazards, and 
at Falconhead, w^a ter comes into play on eleven holes. Sand hazards 
await golfers on each hole. 

Branscum considers the number one hole to be hardest for the 
men as it plays into the south wind. For the women? Number eight’s 
narrow fairway is cut by a pond, calling for an exacting shot. 

GETTING THERE 

Folcvn/teati is elevcrr tuiles west of H 
35 on S.H. 32. Call the pro shop at 
(405) 276-92S4fora tee I /me (or the 
falconheotf gatekeeper iwt/'t tidm/t 
yati ). Greens fees are S 15 dnrmg the 
vveeA' and S20 on tveekemh 
The cottntr}^ club has /nodest, 
cotnfortahle roon/s that look out on the 
golf course, and Fa lean head offers 
eoNrse/roo/n//neaf packages: 2 pirsonSt 2 
da}'s/I f light, IS holes at/d golf cart each 
day, and 2 Inm /m/I breakfast is SI 59 
(5/69 TvtrfcnzdsJ, The J-day package 

is S259 (S269 ot/ weekends): 
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QJJ ARTZ 
MOUNTAIN 


L uck at Quartz Mountain has as much to do with whether the 
mountain goats on Williams Peak are spotted from the fair- 
ways as it does wiih golfing scores. Set in sparkling red- rock moun- 
tains and rimmed by the North Fork of the Red River, natural 
beauty is again as much a part of this newly expanded eighteen- 
hole course as the bent grass greens and Bermuda fairways. 

I’he diversity of the terrain acquired for the expansion greatly 
improved the original course* and golf pro Paul Chapman insists 
its natural features be respected. The wild flower plots at the edge 
of the course are left unmowed, the better to blend naturally into 
prairie grass and sage roughs where quail families and pheasant live. 
Every tree weVe planted out there (on the course)*” says Quartz 
Mountain's golf marshal Andy Brooks/'weVe taken from the sur- 
roundings.” 

Greenskeeper David Stubbs adds, "Deer used to stand there and 
watch us work.” 

The influx of visitors to the newly expanded eighteen holes has 
scattered most of the deer into the hills, but youTe still certain to 
see a few of them, if not the shy goats. So taken with the beauty of 
the course is Chapman that he has named each hole, some most 
romantically: Sunrise, Mesa, Highlands, Mountain View. 

The strengths of this 6,595-yard, par-71 layout* according to 
Chapman, are the six par- 3 holes. The toughest hole? Under windy 
conditions it is exposed number four (“Headwinds”), 440 yards 
long with a par four, but number ten ("Forever”) is a longer haul 
at 600 yards. 

With annual rainfall for the area at fourteen to fifteen indies and 
a sandy underlayer, rain seldom shuts down the course at Quartz 
Mountain. The course is open year round, though heat is a factor 
in July and August. From mid-December through mid-Februaiy, 
conditions are fickle, as if the powers that be toss coins to see 
whether the weather will be balmy or a cold wind will blow. 

“In southwestern Oklahoma, the wind can be your friend or your 
foe,” says golf pro Steve Flaming. 


GETTING THERE 

From Lone Wo// take SM, 44 south fo Quartz Mountain Sfofe Park If 
yott are coming from Alins^ turn right on S.H. 44 from S.H. 6. The drive 
through the mountains to the lodge is truly love/y, and the restaurant offers 
good, honest fare. A variety of activities — hiking, water sikk% sandy 
swimming beaches — make this a good spot for a family vaLation. Call the 

resort at (405) 563-2424 for 
information. 

To reserve a tee time, call ( 405) 
563-2520. Green fees, as at all the 
state courses, are $8 for iveekdays 
and $W on weekends and holidays. 

For a golfing vacation from a 
hose at Quartz Mountain, two city 
courses are just miuutes iuvoy; Elk 
City, (405) 225-3556, and 
Mangum, (405) 782-3676. hi Alt us, 
nou-mernbers are welcome up to 
three times a year at the Elks 
Country^ Club, (405) 477-0200. 


Quartz: Hole 16. 
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Cushing 

A lot of new architects manufacture a golf course, make it 
what they want it to look like,” says Mike Stallings, 
Cushing Country Club golf pro. *Terry Maxwell designed his 
courses to fit the land,” 

Cushing's 6,292-yard, par-70 course is quintessential Max- 
well. Surrounding the golf course are reminders of what pro- 
vided the money to build it — ^cattle, wheat fields, and most 
critically, distant oil tank farms. Four hundred refineries once 
operated in the area. "At one time, about every barrel of oil that 
was produced in the United States came through here,” 
Stallings says. 

In 1921 Cushing's leading citizens, awash in both oil and 
money, erected a clubhouse and built a nine- hole golf course 
with sand greens. The country club course was the third in the 


state. Tom Maloney remembers, "The State Sand Green Tour^ 
naments were held here, Labron Harris (Sr), the great OSU 
coach, won the last two or three. Everyone was mad at him 
because he had a level on his {sand) drag,” 

Perry Maxwell redesigned the course to nine holes of grass 
greens near the end of his career. The new greens opened for 
play on July 4, 1951. 

The senior Labron Harris lent his expertise when the course 
was expanded to eighteen holes — and he did so without dis- 
turbing the natural beauty of Maxwell's design. The bent grass 
greens are tight, and one can see the infamous “Maxwell rolls” 
in the undulating fairways. 

According to Stallings, number seven is the toughest hole. 
"It's a hard driving hole. (A golfer must) lay up with an iron. 
It has a narrow fairway, and the green backs up to the lake.” 
There are two lakes on the course — one big and one not — and 
according to Stallings, “several opportunities to hit (the ball) 
in the water.” 
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Most of the oil executives have left the area, says Stallings, Cushing Country Club: 
but the Cushing course, severity miles from Oklahoma City and towards the 1 1 th fairway. 

fifty firom Tulsa, remains a meeting place for golfers from both 
towns, who come for the course and the ambience* 

Says Stallings, *Tt^s a little country country club*” 


GETTING THERE 

Traveling east on Cushing's 9th 
Street for about three miles, one 
will chance upon the Cushing 
Country Club as k blends into the 
hilly, tree-covered countryside. 
Stallings advises visitors to call the 
pro shop at (918) 225-6734 to 
make sure nothing is going on, 
though tee time reservations are 
taken only on summer weekends. 
Green fees for non- members are 
$15 during the week, $25 on 
weekends. 
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Cedar Creek 



Cedar Creek; Hole 2, the ''postcard hole. 


B ack in the I970s> the day the Oklahoma state parks superin- 
tendent drove course designer Floyd Farley down to Beavers 
Bend State Park to look over the remote site where a nine-hole Ce- 
dar Creek Golf course was to be built, the pair drove along miles of 
logging roads — and could n*t find the place. The next day, they went 
by boat across Lake Broken Bow and had better luck. 

Built smack in the middle ofpiney McCurtain County wilderness, 
the fairways for the new golf course, then called Hochatown, were 
cleared with chain saws and machetes. All that summer, 'The wood 
ticks held a convention on my arm/' Farley says. 

Nine more holes opened in September 1993, and those too were 
carved out of the wilds. Pine trees, oaks, and hickories stand on ei- 
ther side, and the challenge of this 6,724-yard, par- 72 course is its 
narrow fairways and wooded rough. Four of the par 5 holes require 
shots into elevated greens: like the surrounding mountains, the golf 
course rises and falls, roller coaster-like, over a winding creek and 
through the woods. 

The amiable Victor Pedrola has been pro here since 1 988, and his 
enthusiasm boils over when talking about the course's beauty. 
(Pedrola's energy is naturally infectious; he once sold eighty thou- 
sand memberships, tongue-in-cheek, to the Arctic Ocean Golf and 
Country Club in Alaska). Pedrola calls hole number two, tightly 
flanked by Cedar Creek, the 'postcard hole.' Anyone could come 
here, take a picture, and make a postcard of it." 

It is hard to argue with Pedrola's contention that the course is the 
most scenic in the state: hardwoods blaze with color in the fall, and 
in spring, dogwood, wild plum, and redbud bloom. Some holes 
provide fine views of Lake Broken Bow and the occasional bald eagle. 

And though the annual rainfall here is double that of the north- 
western corner of Oklahoma, fewer golfing days are lost to heat or 
cold in the Kiamichi microclimate. ( Because of the humidity, fun- 
gus-prone bent grass was ruled out for the greens in favor of Ber- 
muda grass.) 

The course abuts the McCurtain County Wilderness Area, and 
wildlife abounds — deer, foxes, wild hogs. One golfer swears he saw 
a bear, though Vic hasn't seen any yet. He has seen wild turkey, be- 
ing on a first name basis with a hen who has laid her eggs on the golf 
course the last three or four years. During a turkey hunt a couple 
years back at nearby Beavers Bend, says Pedrola, the visiting hunt- 
ers swarmed the woods in search of prey. The prey, meanwhile, was 
spotted strolling across the eighteenth fairway. 

GETTING THERE 

Nine miles north oj Broken Bow on 
t/.S. 259, a large sign announces the 
entrance to Cedar Creek, The clubhouse 
lies at the end of the road, about 3 1/2 
miles east of the highway. For golfing or 
lodging hi format iofit call (405) 494- 
6456. Green fees are $H on weekdayst 
$10 on weekends. 

the heal accommodations are 
cabins at Beavers Bend Stale Park, 

(405) 494-6300, and cabins at Whip- 
Poor-Will Resort, (405) 494-6477, just 
across the highway from the entrance to 
the course. 
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S outhern Hills, OakTree, any of the Perry Maxwell golf courses,” 
ticks off Mike Holder, Oklahoma State University's golf coach, 
when asked which courses he would recommend to his collegiate 
golfers to add variety to their instruction. 

Other courses that make the list of most every pro: the two courses 
at Oak Tree in Edmond (both Pete Dye designs) and three vintage 
Perry Maxwell courses— Oakwood Country Club in Enid, the Okla- 
homa City Golf and Country Club, and Dornick Hills in Ardmore. 

More than one pro, however, has high expectations for the new 
OSU golf course, designed by Tom Fazio. In the late 1980s, Fazio 
won GolfDigesf^ award for best new private course for three out of 
four years and was ranked the top course architect in the nation by 
the magazine’s readers. ^'Southern Hills is the greatest golf course 
in the state, but the new OSU course will rank with any golf course 
in any state,” says Cushing pro Mike Stallings. 

Just how much does a good golf course figure in the training of 
winning golfers? Two high school golf teams that regularly turn out 
state champions hail from Cushing and Muskogee, home to Perry 
Maxwell courses. OSU*s golf team is ranked number one in the na- 
tion, winning three of five tournaments in the fall of 1993. 

Other course favorites of Oklahoma pros? ** You can be playing 
terrible golf but still have a good time, it is so pretty," Steve Flam- 
ing says of Cedar Creek in far southeast Oklahoma. Also on his list: 
the Cushing Country Club {*^one of my favorite courses”), the Floyd 
Farley-designed Lake Murray ("tough! tough! tough!"), the 
Stillwater Country Club ("a great test of golD, and venerable Lin- 
coln Park in Oklahoma City (“a great thirty-six holes”). Lincoln Park 
was designed in 1920 by Arthur Jackson, who came from Scotland 
to Oklahoma Territory and designed many of the state’s first golf 
courses, including one built in 1915 on E.W. Marland’s estate in 
Ponca City. Later, both Perry Maxwell and Floyd Farley remodeled 
the Lincoln Park course. 

A sleeper is Hillcrest Country Club in Bartlesville, designed by 
Perry Maxwell and remodeled by Floyd Farley and Arnold Palmer. 

The list goes on: Boiling Springs in Woodward was mentioned 
more than once, as was the Officers’ Club Golf Course at Fort Sill; 
Silverhorn and Floyd Farley’s Earlywine, both in Oklahoma City; 
Farley’s La Fortune in Tulsa; and in the far northeast corner of the 
state, the rolling greens of ShangriLa, designed by former OSU golfer 
Bob Sechrest. 


Sharon and Dale Martin are a husbarid-wife team that traveled hun- 
dreds of miles hokmg for these scenic courses; they do their respec- 
tive writing ami painting in Cushing. 
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A FEW GOOD MEN 


U ntil the motion picture Glory^ one of 
the greatest omissions in U.S. history was 
the role black sokiiers played in tiie Civil War. 
What even Glory fiiilcd to mention, however, 
was that Fort Wagner, South Carolina, was not 
the first major battle in which black soldiers 
fought alongside whites. 

That distinction belongs to the Battle of 
Money Springs, an enpgement fought on July 
1 7, 1 863, on a small batliefield outside present- 
day Muskogee^ — twenty- four hours before the 
Fort Wagner conflict. Until that day,biack men 
bad been enlisted by the army only as laborers; 
the Union's shc^'r need for armed men, how- 
ever, gave blacks a chance at soniething else. 

''Black stddiers proved their mettle in that 
battle,"' says Whil Edwards, director of educa- 
tion and programming for the Oklahoma Mis- 
torical Society. “By holding the Union's center 
line, they broke the Confederate's center, and 
lhafs what gave the Union the win that day.” 
It was a critical win, too. Both the Arkansas 
River and the Texas Road (the region's major 
transportation routers) were secured, and it gave 
the Union a solid foothold in Indian Terri- 
tory — tme it never relinquished. 

A year after the Civil War ended in 1865, 
Congress belatedly passed a bill that provided 
provisions tor black troops, what became the 
U .S. 9th and Kith cavalry. And once again, his- 
tory linked black sokiiers and Oklahoma: the 
lOLh was headquartered at Fort Gibson; the 9th 
was stationed at Fort Sill, Siiys Edwards. 

Black soldiers went on to play a critical role 
against the Apache and CTmianchcs in the In- 
dian Wars of the late 1800s (“One third of all 
cowboys were black,” s;iys Edwards, '"and in 
Oklahoma the ratio was about the same for 
soldiers”). In fact, the black soldiers* relentless 
pursuit of the Indians is said to have even elic- 
ited respect from those whom they chased — * 
hence the Indian-given nanie “BuflTalo Soldier.” 

— IMD 



or a state so young, Oklahoma has always been inordinately 
fond of its history* Lacking Plymouth Rock or Paul Revere, we 
have raised statues to pioneer history > enshrined cowboys like 
war heroes, and replayed the Land Run in our minds so many 
times that it begins to seem like a chapter from Exodus. 'The 
state’s Native American heritage has always been its most obvious, authentic 
claim to age and veneration, yet it has only been in recent years that the state 
has begun to recognize Indian tribes for the wealth of history and the richness 
of culture they represent* 

As Oklahoma ages, we tend to cloak evciything connected to its beginnings 
in myth* Everything, that is, except our black history* Blacks came to Oklahoma 
as cowboys, Sooners, gunfighters, and farmers* By 1907, they outnumbered both 
Indians and first- and second -generation Europeans, yet their faces rarely ap- 
pear in movies, musicals, or official histories of frontier life* Oklahoma’s blacks 
created more all-black towns here than in the rest of the country put together, 
yet the islands of South ("arolina and Georgia are better known for their all-black 
communities- They produced some of the country’s greatest jazz musicians, yet 
who thinks ol Oklahoma when they imagine a frenzied juke joint? They led some 
of the nation’s greatest civil rights battles, yet sit-ins and freedom marches only 
bring Mississippi and Alabama to mind* Oklahoma’s black history, like Ralph 
Ellison’s Irtvisible MiUh has gone underground* There, in a room full of light, it 
waits to be discovered. 

To find a key to that room, you might start by visiting the home of Currie 
Ballard in Langston, Longtime host of the Oklahoma Educational Television 
Authority’s Ebony Chnmkies^ Ballard has a cherubic face with probing eyes and 
a voice cadenced for oratory* His love of black memorabilia dates to his under- 
graduate years at Langston University in the 1970s, when he first began haunt- 


Thc Batik of Hmtey Sprmys won't he reen- 
acted ayam until July of 1996, hut a rccnacUuent 
of the Hattie of Cabin Ci eeky another hattle in 
which Buffalo Sokiiers fought, will be held in 
October of 1995. For i n format ioth call the Okla- 
homa Historical Society at (405) 521-2491. 


ing tag sales and antique dealerships, pawnshops and auction houses in search 
of black art. Now historian-in-residence at Langston University, Ballard over- 
sees a personal collection that has grown to more than six thousand pieces — 
one of the largest black memorabilia and historic artifact collections in the coun- 



A Buffalo Soldier in a 
reenactment of the 
Battle of Honey Springs. 


The African maps, racist pamphlets, and slave shackles that cover the walls of 
Ballard’s 2,100-square-foot country home date back to the earliest days of South- 
ern slavery, but his oldest piece of Oklahoma’s black his- 
tory is framed on the wall of his den. ‘"This is a land allot- 
ment, signed by the chiefs of the Cherokee tribe,” Ballard says, refer- 
ring to a yellowed piece of parchment scrawled with half a dozen names* “It grants 
one Florence Wilson forty acres of land in the former Cherokee nation.” Blacks 
like Wilson first came to Oklahoma in the 1830s as slaves of what were then 
known as the Five Civilized 'bribes* Exiled from their Southern plantations by 
President Andrew lackson, who hoped to clear land for white cotton growers, 
they had to walk or ride a thousand miles or more to reach Indian Territory* If 
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This J fdhtment certificate 
from Currie Bidhrd's collection 
gra nted freed t nan Florence 
Wj7<?o/j sixty acres. 


the Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, 
and Seminole tribes suffered on the Trail of 
Tears, their black slaves suffered doubly. Win- 
ter cold and cholera claimed more than a quarter of all those that made the trip; 
any survivors had to start plantations from scratch in an area 
that had known only nomads and buffalo. 

Slavery under the Indians is often said to have been more 
tolerable than slavery under whites, but conditions varied 
from tribe to tribe. The Seminole married their slaves (and 
were accused of harboring Creek runaways), while the 
Creek and Choctaw modeled their slave codes after those 
in the Deep South. “The Choctaw behaved just like 
Southern gentry,” says Ballard, whose great- 
great-great grandparents were Choctaw slaves. 

“They would never recognize the children they 
had by their slaves.” Slavery under such owners 
could be as harsh as anything in antebellum 
Georgia, whereas slavery under the Seminoles has 
been compared to indentured servitude. 

With rich virgin land to till and the cotton trade booming, 
many Indians managed to more than recapture their 
Southern grandeur — one Choctaw plantation in 
southeastern Oklahoma spread across five 
thousand acres and employed close to 
five hundred slaves; it took the Civil 
War to improve their slaves’ lot. 

Following the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the Union 
ordered the five tribes to grant 
freedom, tribal membership, 
and land allotments to 
their slaves. (Ballard has 
a photocopy of the 
certificates made out 
in his great-great- 
great grandparents’ 
names, awarding 
them forty acres of 
land apiece in Atoka 
County.) 
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jay Kola was part 
of a lit ie of soda 
pops that it ici tided 
Lithiated Lation 
Soda and Pale Dry 
Ginger Akf says 
Ballard: all three 
were made by the 
defunct black- 
owned jay Kola 
Bottling Co. of 
Oklahoma City. 



Chickasaw frcednien filing for 
allotments at Tishomingo. 

When Southern blacks began to wander into Oklahoma twenty years laterj they 
found the freedmen (as they were called) already established on farms through- 
out eastern Oklahoma, often serving on tribal councils or as town chiefs. ""I think 
they were the most unique black people in America,” Celeste Johnson says. A 
descendant of Choctaw freedmen, Johnson now directs Muskogee’s Martin 
Luther King Center. *"They had principles, morals, futuristic ideas. I mean they 
walked tall.” In later years, as racism grew along with the state’s population, many 
freedmen accused Southern blacks of inviting contempt with their subservient 
ways. Gangs of drunken freedmen were known to charge into black towns late 
at night, shooting up store windows and screaming curses at their owners. 

If reconstruction brought moral ambivalence and political confusion to Ameri- 
can society, it granted blacks a brief period of grace. While whites struggled 



Bass Reeves 
ivrts a US. 
deputy marshal 
under judge 
Isaac Parker. 


between racist instincts and abolitionist ideals, black freedmen and new settlers 
in Oklahoma found they could vote, study, and move about with rela- 
tive freedom. I^amphlets distributed throughout the South urged 
blacks to join land runs gathering along Indian Territory, to cre- 
ate black businesses, black cities, and perhaps even the first black 
state. The new arrivals found not only plenty of white suprema- 
cists in rural towns, but also a vast territory where blacks could 
keep to themselves, unfettered by laws designed to keep them 
out. 

One of Ballard’s prize possessions is a photo album that 
once belonged to a black family that had moved from Texas 
to Guthrie after the wan Leafing through its portraits — 
sturdy businessmen in cleanly tailored suits, their wives 
wearing blouses with embroidered collars firmly but- 
toned — you can’t help but imagine how American history 
might have differed if these people had been allowed to build 
on their successes and if the rest of the country had been equally 
enlightened. Dozens of black towns sprang up throughout the 
territory, electing black leaders like Green I. Currin and D.J. 
Wallace to the territorial legislature. While Currin and 
Wallace lobbied for a civil rights bill and educational 
reform, Edward McCabe was in Washington 
hoping to convince President Benjamin 
Harrison to name him Oklahoma’s 
first black governor. Who 
would have guessed that 
most black towns would 
wither within a few de- 
cades, that McCabe would 
never reach a post higher 
than assistant territorial 
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auditor, and that black Oklahomans would have to wait another seventy years 
to elect someone of their race to the state legislature? 

No one better represented that brief postwar empowerment than Bass Reeves. 
Born a Texas slave, Reeves fled north after knocking out his master over a card 
game. Once past the Red River, he took up with Seminole and Creek Indians, 
who taught him to track, to shoot, and to get to know Indian Territory ""like a 
cook knows his kitchen,” as Reeves put it. In 1875, when Judge Isaac Parker 
was looking for deputy marshals to patrol the seventy-five thousand square miles 
between Fort Sill, Fort Reno, and Anadarko, he immediately thought of Reeves. 
Indians were often suspicious of white deputies, Parker knew, but Reeves was 
almost one of their own. 

Over the next thirty-five years. Reeves would justify Parker*s faith by 
bringing in more than three thousand outlaws, including his own son. 
“Everything about Bass Reeves seemed to invite legend,” historian Art 
Burton has written. “People said he always rode a large red stallion 
with a white blazed face. But he kept two good riding horses for 
pursuit...Given to using aliases, he also was known as a natty dresser, 
with his boots always polished to a gleaming shine. But most of the 
time, when he was in pursuit of an outlaw, he was a master of dis- 
guise,” By the time he retired at the age of sixty-nine. Reeves had had 
his hat brim and coat button shot off, his bridle rein shot in two, and 
his belt shot off more than once, yet he himself was never wounded. 

Reeves memorabilia is so rare that even Currie Ballard has none in his collec- 
tion. He can show you photographs, however, of a less romantic side of law and 
order in early Oklahoma: blacks hung or burned alive by gangs of angry whites. 
One pair of photographs taken tn Okemah in 1911 and printed on a postcard 
sold throughout Oklahoma shows a body being laid on a flat wooden board, then 
set aflame. “Coon Cookin,” the caption reads. Forty-one lynchings were offi- 
cially recorded in Oklahoma before 1930 — an indication of how the strength of 
the Klan in Oklahoma in those days stretched “from the governor on down,” 
says Ballard. “I have a 1924 yearbook from Wilbur ton High School that has a 




T here were others who dreamed of 
Oklahoma and Indian territories uniting to 
become the first black state in the union, but 
only Edwin P. McCabe gave nineteen years of 
his life trying to make it a reality. 

A native of New York, McCabe first worked 
in Chicago (where he earned his first political 
appointment) and Kansas (where he becante 
state auditor and made a name for himself in the 
Republican Party). Convinced Native Ameri- 
cans and whites had denied him a third term as 
auditor, McCabe set out for Oklahoma Terri- 
tory to start a black state. 

He arrived during the Run of 1B89 and was 
elected the first treasurer of Logan County, ac- 
cording to Arthur L. Tolson, author of T/*e Bhck 
OkiahotnanSy a Hhtory: ! 541- 1972. In 1897, he 
was appointed deputy auditor by the territorial 
governor. And he made his fortune — ^mainly 
through land speculation. 

Then he reaby set to work. 

Though white settlers initially ridiculed the 
Black State Movement, McCabe soon made it 
seem possible. He recruited the most intelligent 
blacks he could find and organized them into 
colonies. He established a newspaper. The 
Langston City Herald Langston, then used it 
to recruit readers in Texas, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Florida, and Louisiana to Okla- 
homa Territory. His promise? Good schools, a 
good return on investment, church and a:hool 
privileges, safety, and the rights that every other 
person enjoyed under the constitution. 

It was an easy sell.On October 22, 1890, 
McCabe founded Langston City, *The only dis“ 
tinctivdy Negro city in America ” he liked to say, 
citing the city's black officials, teachers, and 200 
schoolchildren. 

When white opposition dashed his 
hopes for a black state (despite his fa- 
vorable audience with President 
Harrison in 1 890) , M cCabe didn 'l 
give up, but he shifted his atten- 
tion to starting more black 
tovms. At one point, Indian Ter- 
ritory had twenty-five and 
Oklahoma Territory five: 
Langston was the queen city of 
O.T, Boleyofl.T. 

As late as 1952, nineteen black 
tovms were still in existence in 
Oklahoma, but the man who had 
dreamed it all was long gone. McObc 
left Oklahoma for Chicago in 1 908. He 
died in 1923 at the age of seventy- three. 

His first success, however, lives on as the town 
of Langston. — JMD 

Langston is home of Langston University's 
Melvin B, Tolson Black Heritage Center (named 
for Liberian poet laureate and fanner LU presi- 
dent Dr. Melvin B. Tobonf which houses Afri- 
can and African-Americart art and artifacts but 
is best fcttown for its library. (It has oral histories 
from blacks in early day Oklahoma.) It is open 
weekdaySt 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., (405) 466-3239. 

Visionary EP. McCabe^ founder of Langston. 
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full-page ad for the Klan. It even shows a group of junior Klan members with 
their little hoods on/* 

Lynchings and groups like the Klan were the logical ends to the racism that 
had been building since the first wave of black immigrants arrived in the late 
1880s, While pamphlets promising a black paradise in Oklahoma lured tens of 
thousands of former slaves from the South, they also created a great deal of white 
paranoia. Whites worried that the blacks gathered in Gutlirie*s Little Africa were 
only the vanguard of a larger invasion, that Edward McCabe might make good 
on his promise of creating a black state. 

Looking at Ballard photograph of Langston at the turn of the century^ — ^a 
single building surrounded by barren fields dotted by dugouts — it is hard to 
believe anyone felt threatened by McCabe's dreams. While twenty-seven black 
towns were eventually established, among which Boley was the crown jewel, 
blacks never managed to claim more than ten percent of Indian Territory's popu- 
lation, McCabe himself was so short of funds that to get a school in Langston he 
cajoled Belgian monks into establishing one along with a Catholic church. 

Only one year after the first great land run, whites moved to make their po- 
litical clout official. In 1890» the territorial government officially permitted coun- 
ties to segregate black and white students; by 1897, school segregation was no 


This old bonk of 
hay rnnit 5rry5 
Ballard, iv(TS 
packaged and 
labeled by drugght 
D./, Turner of 
Boley, Indian 
Territory. 


For years bulldozer Bill PicketU 
third front the right, was the only 
black in the 500-member Cherokee 
Strip Cowpwtchers Association. 
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longer an opition, it was a requirement. Among Ballard s collection of three thou- 
sand books and articles is a booklet published by the state government spelling 
out the penalties for teachers who violated segregation. 

“The law prohibited white teachers from teaching black 
students and black teachers from teaching white stu- 
dents>” Ballard says, ''Either way, violators could be 
assessed fines and sent to prison.” 

Though black leaders like McCabe and V.H, Twine, 
editor of the Cinieter, Muskogee*s black newspaper, 
fervently protested such laws, their voices were soon * 

drowned out in the clamor for complete segrega^ 
tion. Altalfa Bill Murray summed up the del- 
egates’ feelings at the state’s constitutional 
convention in 1906: “I appreciate the old 
time ex-slave, the old darkey (and they 
are the salt of the race) who comes to me 
talking softly in that humble spirit which 
should characterize their actions and 
dealings with the white man> and when 
they come thus they can get favor from 
me.” Equality, however, was too great a fa- 
vor for even a humble black man to request. 

Though Murray supported equal rights for In- 
dians and whites (he was a member of the 
Chickasaw tribe by marriage), he insisted that 
“it is (a) false notion that the Negro can rise to 
the equal of the white man in the professions, 
or become an equal citizen to 
grapple with public ques- 
tions.” 

Had the convention del- 
egates’ sentiments held 
sway, Oklahoma would 
have drafted a thoroughly 
racist constitution then and 
there. Murray was politically 
astute enough, however, to re- 
alize that President Theodore 
Roosevelt would never sign such a docu- 
ment, He convinced the convention to de- 
lay any “lim Crow” provisions until Okla- 
homa had become a state. While 
were at it, the delegates decided against 


C owboys seem lo be timeless, so much arc 
they part of Oklahoma's past. Yet they 
are actually a relatively new development; the 
Civil War was over before cowboy came to 
mean someone who tended cattle in the West. 

Bulldogging {or subduing a steer by twisting 
him down by the horns), on the other hand, can 
be traced to Thessalian horsemen more 
than 2,5(K) years ago; by 63 B.C., bulldogs 
ging was so popular in Rome that 
Augustus Caesar (Julius s grandnephew) 
built an amphitheater just for the sport. 

* I’oday bu lldoggi ng (or stee r wrestl i ng) 

is one of seven sta nda rd rodeo events t hat 
include saddle bronc, bareback bronc, and 
bull riding and calf, steer, and team roping. 
Among them,"' writes Colonel Bailey C. 
Hanes, author of BU! Pickett, Btilidogger^ “only 
bulldogging can be traced to the creativity 
of an individual.” 

And that cowboy is Bill Pickett: The 
Dusty Demon, the man who invented 
rodeo bulldogging in Oklahoma; 
who once swore there was no bull on 
earth that he couldn't stay with fif- 
teen minutes; who in his day 
wrestled Mexican bulls, Scottish 
Highland steers, elk, and some 
5,(J00 head of cattle, downing 
them all in his own unique way: 
by biting their upper lips. 

Until the U,S. Postal Service 
mistakenly released a Bill 
Pickett postage stamp with a 
relative’s image on it instead of 
Bill's, this bulldogger — who 
had once performed before 
50,000 fans and the president of 
Mexico, who had dined with the 
Earl of Lonsdale, who had been 
good friends with Will Rogers — 
had been pretty much lieen forgt)t- 
ten — save by historians and west- 
ern aficionados. 

But the postal debacle gave all 
Americans a chance to hear once again 
the story of this I’exas-bom rodeo star 
and his days with the Oklahoma Miller 
Brothers* 101 Ranch, a spread that was 
once considered a symbol ofall that was 
great in a western cattle ranch. 

Proot of that story's power? The postal 
service will soon have a new stamp with 
the real photo of Bill Pickett, bulldogger. 

— JMD 

BUI Pickett inshted he be buried on the 
10 i Ranch outside Ponca City; a simpie 
tombstone marks his grave on Cowboy 
Hill. Metnorabilia of the JOl ranch and 
show can be seen at the Ponca City Cui- 
tnra! Center ami Indian Museum, 100 E 
Grand Avenue, (405) 767-0427. 


This bUlboard and photo of Pickett are 
from Ballard* s persona! collect ion. 
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Rev. T. Catjdwn 
ijversrtw the 
building of St. 
Cotherine^s 
Catholic Church 
in Boky. 


including women*s suffrage in the constitution: allowing women to vote, they 
reasoned, would also increase the black vote. 

On the wall of Ballard’s den, near the certificate that set Florence Wilson free, 
hangs a framed poster that reads, “This Compartment For Negroes.” It goes on 
to explain that the State of Oklahoma has decided “to provide equal but sepa^ 
rate accommodations for white and negro races” in order to “promote the com- 
fort of passengers/’ Blacks who sit in white compartments (and whites who sit 
in black compartments) will be charged with a misdemeanor and fined “any sum 
not less than $50 and no more than $500.” Taken from a railroad car, the poster 
bears witness to a 1907 law segregating all public transportation in Oklahoma, 
the very first law passed in the new state, Jim Crow codes segregating public 
bathrooms, waiting roorns, mines, and water fountains would follow. Then in 
1910 came the infamous grandfather clause. Anybody who wished to vote in 
Oklahoma elections, the clause stipulated, had to be able to read or write a sec- 
tion of the Oklahoma Constitution from memory (a test few lawyers could pass) 
unless their forefathers had the right to vote before January 1 , 1 866. Unless they 
were white, in other words. Though the clause was used to keep thousands of 
blacks from voting, it ultimately backfired: only five years after it was created, 
the Supreme Court struck it down, handing the first, galvanizing victory to a 
young organization called the NAACP. 

For all of segregation’s outrages, many blacks look back on it with mixed feel- 


WESTERN HISTOFEY COLLECTIONS i OU 


DOWN ON GREENWOOD 


Boky approdched being a bhuk ad turn! utopki: it 
inspired eomposcrs and housed the Boky Mask 
Publishing Co„ which printed sheet mnsk 
indtidmg this one from Bnltard's eoUecliom 

iiigs* The first two decades of the cen- 
tury were boom years for the black 
towns and for black districts like 
Greenwood in Tulsa, The town of 
Boley boasted two banks, two sawmills, 
a first-class hotel, a free school, and a 
Masonic lodge that towered above any- 
thing else in eastern Oklahoma, while 
Greenwood rivaled parts of New Or- 
leans for vitality, ''Oklahoma may have 
been the only state in the country with segregated telephone booths/’ Ballard 
says, “but there was no other state in the country where blacks had so much au- 
tonomy and mobility/’ Black lawyers, doctors, barbers, and tailors suddenly 
found themselves with a captive clientele: if they could no longer serve white 
customers, neither could their black customers go to white competitors. 

With I'ulsa’s oil dollars finding their way into the pockets of black chamber- 
maids and chauffeurs, and from there into the hands of black professionals, 
Greenwood flourished like no other black community in the country. In its 
heyday, Greenwood boasted forty-one grocers, nine billiard halls, and thirty 
restaurants, and employed fifteen physicians, three lawyers, and ten tailors. To 
see some memorabilia from those years, you don’t need to visit Currie Ballard, 
just your local record store. According to University of Oklahoma historian 
William Savage, |r,, author of Cowboys and All That Jazz: A Short His- 



T he trim red brick buildings down on 
Greenwood Avenue in 'l ulsa are im- 
moeu lately restored, shaded by striped aw- 
nings, and truly soulfuh some ot them. The 
Sounds Good to Me record store serves up 
blues and jazz, there’s sweet potato pie at 
Candy's Bakery, and eollard greens, pigs feet, 
and fried chicken at Wanda fs IL 

They only hint, though, at the world that 
once stretched for twenty intoxicating blocks 
in near north Tuba: Greenwood. The larg- 
est and richest of Oklahoma^ black conimu- 
tiilies by day, Greenwood b clothing stores, 
groceries, llower shops, and restaurants 
bustled. By night, the air was filled with the 
sounds of jazz — in the 1920s jimmy Rush- 
ing recruited William “Count'' Basie for the 
Oklahoma C'ity Blue Devils on a Greenwood 
sidewalk, and Bessie Smith and Cab 
Callovvay played the Dreamland Theater. 

Then Greenwood burned to the ground. 
In May, 192 1 , a while temale elevator opera- 
tor accused a black male of trying to rape her 
in a downtown building. Armed whites 
mobbed Greenwood, firing on residents with 
shotguns and burning and looting buildings. 
Thirty-six people were officially listed as 
killed^ though the true number was probably 
hundreds more. It was the nation's worst 
race riot, the 1992 riots in Los Angeles not- 
withstanding. 

Greenwood made a near-miraculous re- 
covery from the riot — rising above a puni- 
tive city requirement that all new buildings 
be brick. From the 1930s to 1950s, Green- 
wood was again a strong neighborhood — 
money flowed into Tulsa, and money earned 
by blacks stayed in segregated Greenwood, 
‘The Black Wall Street/' 


tory of Poptdar Music in Oklahomar Oklahoma has produced more world- 
renowned jazz musicians than it has famous country and western musicians* 
Greenwood clubs like Clarence Love’s Lounge gave birth to stars like Claude 
“Fiddler” Williams, band leader Jay MeShan, and Jimmy Rushing (who will be 
honored by a U.S. postage stamp in June)* Oklahoma City’s black district 
launched bebop guitarist Charlie Christian and the legendary Blue Devils (with 
Lester Young, Walter Page, and William “Count” Basie), which so humbled 
Bennie Moten’s orchestra in a battle of the bands that Moten hired away the Blue 
Devils’ best players rather than try to compete. z 

It is tempting to imagine districts like Greenwood thriving indefinitely, in | 

y> 

Splendid isolation. But a segregated city was bound to breed fear and mistrust | 
and, in 1921, Tulsa finally exploded under the strain of its internal contra 
dictions. When a white elevator operator accused a black man of trying to i 
rape her, white Tulsans took up arms and, in a single day, burned down 
what blacks had taken a generation to raise. Though Greenwood was even- 
tually rebuilt, earning the title of Black Wall Street in the 1930s, the riot’s < 
message was clear: segregation was a dead end for Oklahoma’s blacks. 

Jo understand the vision and fear that motivated Oklahoma blacks in 
the 1 930s, you need only read a handful of yellowing newspapers in Currie 

March ■ April 1994 


By the 1970s, Greenwood, like many in- 
ner city neighborhood.s. was a shadow of its 
former self. Urban renewal saw buildings 
flattened, though desegregation was blamed 
for their decline. Then, a decade ago, Green- 
wood began another rebirth. Community 
grants and local fund raising have restored 
commercial buildings and built the places 
that will guard Greenwood's heritage: the 
Oklahoma Jazz Hall of Fame, the Mabel B. 
Little Heritage Center, and the Greenwood 
Cultural Center. Two major music festi- 
vals — juneteenth on Greenwood in June and 
the Greenwood Jazz Celebration in Au- 
gust — fill the streets with music, food, 
people, and souk 

On summer nights, Greenwood 
still wails. — BP 


Tidstis 

Greenwood 

reborn^ 





CELEBRATING AERICAN- AMERICAN MUSIC, COWBOYS, HISTORY, & CULTURE 


March 30-Afril 1 

Soul Myriad Convention Center, 
OKC, (403 ) 424 2384. T rade show feamruig 
ethnic products (some Jocdly made), ser- 
riecs, and entcttalnmenL 

April i 

Shwi Scrftgs & Seven SerwjoiiSi 1'he Ainbas- 
sadors' Concert Choir, TBA, OKQ (405) 
478-3344. Organized by Kenneth Kilgore in 
i?79at St. |obn Missionary ChuJch in Okta- 
htrnia City; the 1 25- member comiminity 
choir was inducted into the OklatRima jazz 
l-tall of Fame in 1992, the choir has released 
a record under the Angd Records kbd. 

APRIL 6-8 

Evelyn Pittman Mctnorial Music Week, 
Langston University, Langston, 1405) 466- 
5445. Concerts, recitals and lectures honor- 
ing the late Evelyn Pittman, a former 
Langston student who became an actotn- 
plishcd compoiser. 

APRIL 16 

Avery Sharpe Concert, Civic Center Little 
Theatre. OKQ (4tl3) 232-2521 jazz bassist 
Avery Sharpe has plaved with Pal Meiheiiy 
and the McCoy l^Tier Trio; at age 26, he was 
named a “Young Lion” and performed at 
Camc'jpe Hall during the Kool lazvjeslival, 

APRIL 21 

Concert Band & Im Rand Spring (joncert, 
Langston University, Langston, (405) 466- 
3445, LU^s 15-rrtembej jazz band is up and 
running under the direction of band leader 
Alberl Jackson, a musician who has led 
bands in other states to national litles. 

April 30-May i 

Charlie Christian jazz Festival, 300 block N F. 
2nd Sn, OKC, (405) 232-5281. Oklahoma 
City's rale in the development of American 
jazz is celebrated on Second Streei, once a 
thriving black business district known as 
"Deep Deuce ” Jazz and gospel acts, plus 
African-American art, food, and a parade. 

May 4 

Concert Choir & Jazz Band Concert, Kerr 
Plaza, Langston Unl^ieniiiy, Ungrton, (405) 
466-3445. An outdoor concert featuring 
LU’s concert choir and jazz band. 

MAY 20 

Fimfnsin/ Fnntusnri, Simmons Theatre, 
Duncan, (405)478-3344. The Ambassadors' 
Concert Choir, vvitb the Oklahoma City 
Philharmonic Orchestm, 


MAY 21 

FimfasiiiJ Faninsin', Si. John Missionary 
Baptist Omreh, OKC (405) 478-3344. iRc 
Ambassadors’ Concert Choir, with the 
Oklahoma City I^hllharmantc Orchestra, 

MAY 28-29 

Boley Rodeo 8c Barbecue Festival. Bolcy. 
(9iS) 667-3541. Population in Boley swells 
from l.OOQ to 30,000 during this rodeo, 
started in 1905. Thirty blad cowlioys from 
several states compete m alf roping, bull 
riding, bull dogging, and bronco riding 
events; traders selling smoky barbecue arc 
nearly as thick as the horse trailers. 


JULY 16-AUGUST 27 

I Dream a World: Black Women Who 
tihanged America Evhibil, Gilcrease Mu- 
seum, T ulsa, (9 1 8) 596-2700, T rave) ing oc- 
hibit featuring 75 black-and-white photo- 
graphs of wdl-know*n faces by prize-win- 
ning Brian banker of well-known faces — 
Barbara Iordan, Alice Walker, and Maya 
Angdou— and many whose eontrihutbtis 
have gone unsung. 

JULY 23-29 

Nall 4 1'isodarion of Colored Women Clubs 
Convention, Century^ Center Hotel, OKC 
[202 ) 726-2044. Free events of the biannual 



Okiiihoma City's Charlie Christum Jazz Fest 


JUNE 15 

1994 Oklahomii Ja/z Hall of Fame Awards, 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, [918) 572-1741. 
Ceremony to imruducu and honor five in- 
ductees into the Oklahoma jazz Hall of 
Tame fur their cuntributions to rhe art form. 

JUNE 16-19 

luneteenth on Greenwood. North Green- 
wood Avenue, Tulsa. (918) 582-1741. A 
conttnuation of Ihe cdebraiion that bcgpn 
when the word of the signing of the Eman- 
ripalkm Prodiinatton reached Okkhotna. 
(Lincoln signed it lamia ry' 1, 1863, hut the 
ncivs took six months to reach the South- 
west.) Expect plenty' of mtisic and food, 

JUNE 18 

Miss Black Oklahoma Pageant, Myriad 
Convention Center, OKC (405 ) 424-2584. 
ApproKimatdy 23 contestants will be fea- 
tured iii the fiivak 

July 16 

Black Cri>spd Night, Mclmn Rogers Park, 
CJinltm, (405} 323-2222, Gospel performed 
undcTthe stars in a sandstone amphitheater 
along old Route 66. 


national meeting of the nearly KKKycapold 
NACWC lhai are open to the public: ibe 
African-American EstravagaiiKt [July 27), 
sn ev'ening of African-American dancing, 
singing, storytelling, and fashion, and Okla- 
homa Night (July 21 ]. which fcaiures local 
talent and dignitaries, 

AUGUST 1-AUGUST '95 

Civil Rights in Oklahoma and the Nation. 
Oklahoma State Historicai Museum, OKC, 
(405) 521-24%. The history^ of black Okla- 
homarLs'strug^e for equal rights, from ter- 
ritorial limes through the signing of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, is iliustraled in an 
exhibit curated by Currie Ballard, historian 
in residence at Langston University. Many 
items are from Ballard's own 6,000 piece 
collection, 

AUGUST 6 

Oklahoma All Night Slug. Veterans' Memo- 
rial Park, Konawa, [405) 925-3434. 
Americans longc'si- running free gospel sing 
draws some 20,000 performers and fans; 
this year the Wills Family and the 
Inspirationals, stars ofa nationally xyndi- 
caicd television show, arc expected. 


AUGUST 10-13 

Greenwood Jazz Celebration, Archer fif 
Greenwood, T ulsa, [9 1 8) 586-0706. Seventh 
annual jazz festival features three stages of 
national entertainers; past performers have 
included Natalie Cole. Lou Rawls, and Cab 
Calloway, Dical performers and hxxl (bar- 
becue, Catun) also star. Nightly 6-11 p.m.i 
August 1 1 is PGA night (golfers and fans 
attending the PGA Championship will be 
special guests). 

AUGUST 12-13 

Okmulgee Invitaticmai Rodeo, Okmulgee, 
[918) 756-4094, A Saturday afternoon jack- 
pot that began in the 1950s and "just grew," 
the Okmulgee rodeo now attracts 300 Afri- 
caEi-American cowboys from Oklahoma 
and surrounding states. There's a parade 
downtown on Saturday aftenioon. 

AUGUST 15-21 

Freedom Fiesta, Ibe Freetlom Center, 2609 
N, Marlin Luther King Ave., OKC, (405) 
424-2384. Annual celebration of the l>egin- 
ning of the sit-in movement, led by Clara 
Ltiper, that began on August 19, 1958. at an 
Oklahoma City drug store. Celebration 
highlights; workshops, speakers, a parade 
honoring Lnperand businessman Cecil Wil- 
liams. and a church service, 

SEPTEMBER 3-4 

Dusk "til DaMm Blues Festival) D.C. Minner's 
Down Home Blues Club, RentiesviDe, (918) 
473-24 1 1 , Twenty bands on indoor and out - 
d(mr stages with world-class headliners and 
local legends like Tulsa s Hash Terry. 

OCTOBER 8 

Langston Homectraing, Ungston Univer- 
sity. Langston, (405) 466-3445. Twenty 
thousand people converge on the town on 
Saturday for a parade, a high school Battle 
of the Bands, and a football game, (The 
Langston Lions w^erc the 1993 Oldahomaln- 
lereoRegiaic Conference Champions.) 

October 29 

Global Oklahoma, Rose State College, Mid- 
west Gt)'i (405) 736-0313. In the past, this 
multicultural festival has included African 
drumming, food, storytelling, and presenta- 
tions of historical dress. 

December, TBA 

President's Christmas Concert, I,W. Youag 
Auditorium, Lang^on University^ Langston, 
(405) 466-3445. LU Oniceri Choir presents 
classical, gospel, and sacred music. 









Ballard's collection. Beneath the title The Black Dispatch, a train locomotive 
hurtles into the unseen future; beneath it, sections titled “freedom/' 
“liberty,” and “justice” bring news of the battle against segregation, 

Ballard considers Roscoe D ungee, the Dispatclfs editor for more than 
fifty years, one of the unsung heroes of America's civil rights movement. 

*'The Black Dispatch not only became a beacon of freedom in Oklahoma, 
he says, “it became so popular that Dungee had to print another edition for 
the southern states. Today, the National Press Association's highest award is 
given in Dungee's name.” The son of a Baptist minister, Dungee was known for 
his intelligence and honesty as well as his fervor. By organizing the state's NAACP 
chapters into a unified front and shaking blacks out of their complacency with 
his delTint editorials, Dungee helped turn Oklahoma into an early epicenter of 
the struggle for civil rights. 

Beginning with the grandfather clause, civil rights activists in Oklahoma sent 
injustice after injustice to the United States Supreme Court, chipping away at 
the Idundationsof segregation. In 1939, LW, Lane, mayor of the all- black town 



!ii 1938, Emnm H. Akhi, 
supervisor of ckmenUwy grutks in 
Driitnri^hi, A Booker T. 
Wiishington School; t hiUren, 
Akin said in her foreward, *^will 
enjoy seeing the real pictures of 
Negro children and Negro 
leaders. 


of Redbird, convinced the Supreme Court Id strike down 



Oklahoma's Registration Law- — a variation of the 
grandfather clause. In 1946 and 1947, Emma L. 


Utopia Hospital was 
die first hiaek hospital 
in Okfnhonia City. 
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THE ROOTS OF 
JAZZ a BLUES 

The Count Hasic Orchei>ira that arrived 
in New York City from Kansas City in 
1937 has become known in the annals of 
jazz history as a rare instance of absolute 
perfection — the band was inspired, revo- 
lulionary. 

Much less known is the fact that the 
band's nucleus — jazz legends Walter Page 
on bass, saxophonist Lester Young, vocal- 
ist Little jimmy Rushing, Claude Will- 
iams, and Basie himself — first defined 
themselves in Oklahoma City as the Old a - 
honia City Blue Devils* The band pul to- 
gether by Page and Coleman Lewis in 
1 923 was by 1 928 the best jazz band in the 
comitry- 

The Blue Devils loured widely and lived 
comfortably in Oklahoma City — until 
1929. The Depression that so cramped 
Oklahoma City's style was barely notice- 
able in wide-open Kansas City, and begin- 
ning in the 1930s, members of the band 
were hired away by Kansas City band 
leader Bennie Moten. When Moten died, 
pianist William “Count" Basie put to- 
gether his own orchestra, the one that set 
the course for American jazz in the Lor- 


Okliihoma City's freedom Center 
ivijs the ertidfe ofOkUihotmi's civil 
rights NHwemeut. 

Freeman nnd Adn lx>isSipucl 
launched a two-pronged at- 
tack on Oklahoma’s unequal 
education system. The Su- 
preme Court had insisted 
that fLinding and facilities for 
segregated schools be sepa- 
rate but equal*” But Free- 
man, a schoolteacher at Oklahoma City’s all-black Douglass High School, con- 
tended that her salary was much smaller than that of comparably qualified white 
teachers. Before a federal court could decide in her favor, the Oklahoma City 
School Board instituted a uniform pay scale for blacks and whites* 

In Norman, meanwhile, Sipuel threw the guardians of segregation into tur- 
moil simply by applying for admission to the University of Oklahoma Law 
School* Under a 1941 statute, any university official who admitted blacks to a 
white school could be charged with a misdemeanor* When OU president George 
Lynn Cross therefore refused Sipuefs application, she appealed his decision to 




lies. 

With that, it would seem that Oklahoma 
bad lost its rightful recognition as a birth- 
place of jazz — except that the innovators 
just kept on coming. 

Claude Williams, born in 1908 in 
Muskogee, joined Basie's orches- 
tra in 1936 as a guitarist, but af- 
ter switching to the violin, he be 
came known as the man who in 
vented jazz violin, Williams, 
who performed with 11 B* King 
and Nat “King" Cole in the 
1940s and 1950s, was still 
touring Europe in his 
eighties. Charlie Christian, 
who was born in Texas in 
1916 but grew up in 
Oklahoma City, was, at 
the time of his death in 
1942 at ihe age of twenty- 
five, the foremost jazz gui- 
tarist in the world, playing 
with the Benny Goodman 
Sextet and jamming with 
Dizzy Gillespie, Thelonious 
Monk, and C^^harlic Parker 
in Harlem* (Bassist Oscar 
Petti ford, from Okmulgee, 
shares credit for inventing 
bebop with Gillespie*) And Jay 
MeShann, born in Muskogee in 
1916, started playing blues piano 
when he was twelve years old and 
coniitmed on page SO 

Bhiestmm D*C. M/nner playing 
tii Oklahoma City's Charlie 
C/irisfitin Jazz Festival. 


the district court, stale supreme court, and finally the United States Supreme 
Court* Arguing before the justices that he would later join, NAACP lawyer 
Thurgood Marshall won a swift decision in Sipuefs favor* 

The battle for desegregated schools had only begun. Rather than admit Sipuel 
to OU, state officials decided instead to create a Langston University School of 
Law* With three rooms at the state capitol, two professors, and no other stu- 
dents, the law school was a slap in the NAACP’s face, and Sipuel re- 
fused to attend it* While she returned to the courts with a new 
appeal, the NAACP stepped up its attack by encouraging six blacks 
to apply to different OU graduate schools* The University once again 
denied them. As evidence of the cost ofbuilding dozens of new facili- 
ties mounted, however, and one of the six students 
won admission to OU through the federal courts, 
school segregation began to crumble* In a last attempt to keep 
the races apart, OU assigned black students to separate- but -equal 
classroom chairs, dining tables, toilets, and study areas throughout 
campus. Finally, in the 1950 case McLaurin u Oklahoma Regents for 
Higher Educat to th the United States Supreme Court removed all bar- 
riers between black and white students at OU, Thanks to Oklahoma’s 
blacks, the path was now clear for the Court to end segregated edu- 
cation altogether in the country in 1954* 
Ballard owns some printed memora- 
bilia from the Civil Rights Movement’s 
epic later years — a program from 
Martin Luther King’s 1960 speech 
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Recently, the Statue of Liberty repre- 
sented more than just freedom. Due to 
cracks and corrosion in the iron pipes am- 
ning beneath her, she stood for a towering 
repair cost. But by using an innovation 
called Driscopipe* created by Phillips 
Petroleum, replacing the existing pipes 
was unnecessary. And a job estimated at 


$17 million was reduced to $600,000. 

You see, while the Statue of Liberty 
stands for the promise of a better way 
of life, ideas like Driscopipe help that 
dream come tme by letting commu- 
nities put their money to better use. To 
us, that’s what it means to be 
The Perfonnance Company 


I 


She’s made of iron, steel and copper. 
We saved her millions because she isn’t 
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became a master of jazz piano, \u the 1930s» 
McShann started his own Kansas City band 
(Charlie Parker was his sax player), and 
with Basie became known as the greatest 
praailioner of ** Kansas City’' jazz. In the 
1950s, jazz trumpeter Chet Baker, from 
Yale, was considered by many to be as fine a 
musician as Dizzy Gillespie and Miles Davis, 

A more rural expression than jazz, the 
classic blues that originated in the Missis- 
sippi Delta and Texas als<> has a rich tradi- 
tion in Oklahoma, particularly in the region 
that lies between Oklahoma City and Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, The best known is Lowell 
Fulson (sometimes spelled Folsom), who 
was born near Tulsa in 1921; his mother was 
African-American and his father Cherokee, 
Fulson moved to Atoka when he was five, 
and by the time he was eighteen, he was play- 
ing Texas blues in local juke joints. He left 
Oklahoma in the 1940s and, after World 
War II, landed on the West Coast, where he 
put together a band that included Ray 
Charles. In L.A., Fulson became known as 
one of the men who built a bridge between 
country and urban blues: his 
songs have been recorded by Sam 
Cooke, B.B. King, and Flvis 
Presley. 

Today, the juke joint tradition 
survives in Oklahoma at the 
Down Home Blues Club in 
Rentiesviile. Blues guitarist D.C, 

Minner grew up in the 1940s 
listening to blues at his grand- 
mother's combination grocery 
store and juke joint and learning 
to play by watching musicians 
such as A1 FYecman, who played 
slide guitar with a pocket knife. 

Minner traveled for thirty- five 
years as a sideman for such per- 
formers as Fulson, Chuck Berry, 
and Bo Diddlcy, After Mtnner's 
grandmother's death, Minner, 
with his wife, bassist Selby 
Minner, returned to Rentiesviile 
and reopened the roadhouse on 
weekends, serving blues and bar- 
becue until the wee hours. I’he 
Minners still tour three months 
each year, from January to 
March, as D.C. Minner and 
Blue.s on the Move, With Selby. 

In Rentiesviile, national and 
regional performers slop by the 
Down Home Blues Club on 
their way fnim Dalla.s to Kansas 
City, playing before a crowd that 
includes blues lovers from Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa and locals in cowboy 
hats. Each Labor Day at the Du.sk Yil Dawn 
Blues Festival, the Minners fill two stages 
with blues, rhythm and blues, and gospel, 
mixing world class headliners such as Lucky 
Peterson and Hubert Sumlin (long-time 
guitarist for Howling Wolf and a blues great 
in his own right) with local legends like 
Tulsa's Hash Terry. - — BP 


Fumtitigfor this arljck tvns provided irt part by the Oklahoma Department 
of Tourism and Recreation and the State Arts Cotmeif of Oklahoma. 

at Oklahoma City’s Calvary Baptist church* for instance — but our memories of 
that time belong to newsreels: Rosa Parks and Martin Luther King leading the 
bus boycott in Montgomery; police attacking nonviolent marchers in Selma, 
Alabama; Governor George Wallace standing in a doorway at the University of 
Alabama to block blacks from entering. Despite Oklahoma’s continued leader- 
ship in the civil rights movement, the state doesn’t often appear in such foot- 
age — perhaps because lurid, racist violence was relatively rare in this state. One 
rare videotape in Ballard’s collection shows the country’s first sit-in, organized 
by Clare Luper in Oklahoma City to protest businesses that refused to serve 
blacks. While black children from ages six to sixteen sit on the floor of Katz de- 
partment store, white workers look on impassively. “They look real cool on cam- 
era, very composed,” Ballard says, "‘In Oklahoma, resistance to blacks was co- 
vert: they didn’t sic dogs on black protesters or attack them with hoes. They 
would just get blacks fired or find ways of cutting money to their schools.” 
Marlin Luther King, Malcolm X, the civil rights laws, affirmative action, and 

federally enforced busing have come 
and gone in the intervening years, and 
when racial issues disappeared from the 
media during much of the 1980s, many 
of us were lulled into believing that rac- 
ism had evaporated. But Ballard believes 
the silence only let racism fester. 
“America is still a segregated society/’ he 
says. "When was the last time you talked 
to someone of another race about race 
relations? We just keep sweeping things 
under the rug, Rodney King’s attackers 
go to trial and Los Angeles erupts and 
we still have not addressed the issue. We 
still have a wound and there is not medi- 
cation on it.” 

This August, on the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Civil Rights Act 
by President Lyndon B. Johnson, the 
Oklahoma Historical Society will host an 
exhibit, drawn almost entirely from 
Ballard’s collection, devoted to 
Oklahoma’s black culture. For those who wish to acquaint themselves with 
Oklahoma’s black heritage— or to join in a troubling but essential discussion of 
race in America — visiting the exhibit might be the next best thing to visiting 
Ballard’s own home. 'Wi 

Burkhard Bilger is a contributing editor to Oklahoma Today magazine. 



CoUector & TV host Ct4rrie Ballard: chronkling black history. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


# O'CONNELL'S ST. PATRICK'S DAY RUN— MARCH 
13,2 P.M., NORMAN 
Norman's largest run. 8k and fun run, 
entertainment, awards. Free T-shirt with entry {$15 for 8k- 
$12 for fun run). (405) 364-8454. 


MEDIEVAL FAIR— APRIL 8-9, 8 A.M. TO 7 P.M., 
APRIL 10, 10 A.M. TO 6 P.M., NORMAN 
Kings, queens, fair maidens and knights in shining 
armor. Free. (405) 321-7227. 


• - 

f \ 

OLD WEST KiDSFEST— MAY 14-15, READ RANCH, 

CHANDLER 

Children's activities featuring petting zoo, "snakes alive" ^ 

show, music and Old West fun & games. (405) 258-2999. ' * 

GUTHRIE JAZZ BANJO FESTIVAL— MAY 27-29 (MEMORIAL . . ' 

DAY WEEKEND), GUTHRIE * 

Jazz Banjo Bands from across the U.S. performing ^ 

Dixieland Jazz, 20s & 30s Swing and seleaions from the 
Gay 90s. (800) 299-1889. 


RUN FOR THE ARTS— APRIL 15-16, STILLWATER 
17th annual fine arts and jazz festival with concert, art 
show. (405) 743-3697. 

SIXTH ANNUAL INVITATIONAL COWBOY POETRY 
GATHERING— APRIL 23, 9 A.M.-5 P.M., OKC 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame hosts Baxter Black and 
more than 50 of the best cowboy poets, musicians and 
folklorists from across the West. (405) 478-2250. 




SOOHER 

THEATRE 

jVorffifjw'f 

z 4 rf Center 

THEATRE DANCE MUSIC 
Bringing to Central Oklahoma 
the finest of live 
entertainment in an intimate 
and historically elegant 
setting. For a schedule of 
performances and events call 
(405) 321-9600. 
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The Norman BaJlet Camp^ny's per(iDrmance& jind educatEonal ptograms are funded by gr^ts^nd contribuMons bom the 
Staw Arts Courbdt of Oklahoma, the Norman Aris and Humantiies Council' s Transient Guest Room Tax Fund, area 
businesses and loyal supporters. 
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• 30 th (diih Mf^eting 

APKIL 

• lOili VhitojTvt'h* Show 

• 23nl Fat nil V Fmi Dav 


N^Ri\ lAN" 

OKLAHOMA 

Cnnvsnti' JR Visirors Bureau 


The City with the perfect blend of cuhyre^ shoppings fine cuisine, museums 
and cultural centers, entertainment and athletic events. Celebrate the spring 
season with us and visit one of the best medieval fairs In the world. 

For more Information and a 1994 calendar of events contact the Norman 
Convention and Vlsltois Bureau, 405-366-8095 or 800 -767' 7260. 


CouiHrT^Vr^ 


for more iiifoTmatlon about the excitement that awaits you, get your free 
7 ! -page Adventure Guide to Frontier Country by calling (405) 272-9443 KTrTTwr 

or write F.O. Box 1 87, Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 0 L NAI 1 \ I AMl KlWi 











Experience the 
Elegance of the 
Victorian Era 


Planning a visit? An extraordinafy 
historic district, Iricndly people, 
delightfiii attractions and special 
events make the rest of the world 
seem far away, yet the First Capital 
Qty is conveniently located in the 
heart of the state. 


* Quaint Trolley and Carriage Rides 

* Captivating Museums and 
Attractions 

* Jubilant and Award Winning 
Festivals 

* Fine Dining 

* Unique Ovemi^t Accommodations 

* Numerous Boutiques, Shops, Art 
Galleries and Antique Malls 


• April 19-24 
"89ers Day Celebratiofi 

•May 27-29 

Guthrie Jazz Banjo Festival 

• June 24-26 

Sand Plum Festival of the Arts 

• Sept 9-11 

Autumn Magic Celebration 

• Nov. 26-Dec.21 
Territorial Christmas 


Fr fitiCT 
Country 


for more information about the excitement that awaits you, get your free AI-IO^^A 

7 1 'page Adventure Guide to frontier Country by calling (405) 272'9445 

or write P.O. Box 187, Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 0 1 . N ' '' ! V t AMI KLv 
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Mdndeld $199 
Blanket $148 
Small Drum $40 
Large Drum $65 


MAIN STORE 

1&00 N. Portland, OhlahumsCllf 
D|ien daily, 1D a,rn. Id S d-irt' 
Sunday 1 1d Ip.in. 

(MBSl Irirm lalrgrounds on N,W. 
taihtoPortlanl nofUilol^iO) 


CROSSROADS MALL 
Dklatioma City 

Dpon daily, IQ a.m, tn Qp,m, 
Sundayl^tn 5 p,m. 

MQS] 634^7266 

1-800-645-5950 


! 'i Sal/i .4rmH«l /nrflflh'orifl/ 

Cowboy Poetr y Gatherin g 

9 a.ni.-5 p.ni. Saturday, April 23, 1994 
National Cowboy Hall of Fame 

FealiiriiigltllXlCM' Kldt'k and moie than 5(hirthi^ 
l>esl cow)h>v piH^bi^ mii.sidans and 
lolklorisLs from arn^s ihe Wesl. 


MeLs:{W5} 178-2250 

5.i« 



WHAT IS THE FROMRER 

Country Mission? 

frontier Country fs a parmersh/p organized to incredse 
visitdrion in the I Z Cenrrsi Oklahoma counties through 
cooperative marketing e^orts. 

HOW DOES FRONTIER COUi^RY BENEFIT ITS MEMBERS? 

Cooperative promotion in various forms of media. 
National Travel Show representation L distribution of 
promotional mate rial 
5#^ Tourism related workshops 

Quarterly newsletter updating you on current tourism 
news, trends ^ events. 

Networking with tourism professionals throughout 
central Oklahoma. 

0 Representation at all ievels of city, county L state 

fou^m events and' conference^^MPI ' ^ 


niaie liilormation c 

Tiicla fiellfiiie, Executive Director (4051 27Z-0443 




For more informatton about Lhe exciLemenl that awaits you, get your Free 0]^| AHOWA 
7 1 -page Adventure Guide to frontier Country by calling (405) 272-9443 Ci 

or write F.O. Box 1 87, OKlahoma City, OK 73 1 0 1 , N/M IVt AMtKKA 
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Will Rogers Memorml-dedicated to Oklahoma’s favorite son 
JM Davis gun Museum-one man’s ufetime collection of guns 

AND OTHER ITEMS 

Lynn Riggs Museum-dedicated to the author of "Green grow 
THE Lilacs." the story for Rodgers & Hammerstein’s famous 

MUSICAL “OKWHOMA!" 

Oklahoma Military Academy Museum-dedicatedto 

THE MIUTARY ERA OF OMA 

Over 400 Antique Dealers-Claremore is known as “The den 

OF ANTIQUITY" 

Local Events-PRCA rodeo in June. Will Rogers Days in early 
November. Native American PowWow in May, Christmas at the 
Belvidere in November and December 

OTHER ATTRACTIONS: 

Beautiful lakes-within minutes 

The Rogers' dog Iron Ranch-ai oologah 

Fine restaurants and lodging 

Phone I9 18) 341-2880 Or wrItSs: T^ 

P.p. Box 984 Claremore. dtp- 




What Home 
Cooking Should Be 

Open 11:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
Tuesday - Sunday 

STEAKS • SEAFOOD 
COUNTRY COOKING 

1616 west Will Rogers 
Claremore. OK 
(next to the Memorial) 

918-341-7333 


Mouth-Waterin’ 







Hickory Smoked B-B-Q! 
Fresh off the Pit 


CATERING ■ BANQUET ROOM 
CUSTOM SMOKING 
FAMILY ATMOSPHERE 

Open Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.- 9 p.m. 

715 S. Moretz 
Claremore. OK 74017 
Across from Atwoods 

(918) 342-0855 
Fax (918) 342-2174 


PITS BARBECUE 

- ^ ■ Texas Style ■ - 

Open 7 days a week /II a.m. - 9 p.m. 
500 N. JM Davis Blvd. ■ Claremore, OK 74017 
(918) 341-6737 

1 block north ol JM Davis Gun Museum 


Best 

1 Western I 


WORLDWIDE 

LODGING 


WillRogers Motor Inn 

The Right Place • The Right Price 

Restaurant & Lounge on Premises 


Just minutes from Will Rogers Memorial, 
JM Davis Gun Museum, Lake Oologah 

(918) 341-4410 

940 S. Lynn Riggs 
(South Highway 66) 


Coiintiy Inn 
Bed and Breakfast 

UnUfiic Country Guest Rooms 
for Anniversary, 
Birthday, Honeymoon ora 
Weekend Getaway. 

Pool-BicycleS‘Etc. 
5~Aere Grounds 

Reserxaiions — (9J8) 3^2-1894 

Rl. 3 • Box 1925 
Claremore, OK 7401 7 


All Natural 
Oklahoma Premium 
Cheese 

Produced exclusively from 
our Grade A milk 

Swan Bros. Dairy Inc. 
Claremore, OK 74017 

Call for brochure 
(918) 341-2298 






PLANNER 



MARCH 13 Madame BuUerfl}\ Civic Center Music Hall> OKC, 
(918) 254-1069. It is an opera lover's dream: the New York City 
Opera National Company performing this classic love story of a 
young Japanese geisha and an American naval lieutenant. Opera 
buffs can expect a toll orchestra; opera novices, English translations 
on a big screen. 


MARCH 

MARCH 5 Peoria Tribe Stomp Dance, Northeastern AScM 
College Equine Center, Miami, (918) 540-2535. A ceremonial 
dance is combined with an exhibit of Peoria artifacts and a slide 
show on tribal history. One point of interest: the tribe offers free 
weekly classes in making buckskin dresses, moccasins, ribbon 
shirts, shawls, and beadwork. 


MARCH 19 Wild Turkey Festival, Fairgrounds, Nowata, (918) 
273-0048. A flock of intrepid wild turkeys prone to strolling Main 
Street prompted townspeople last year to action. Their solution: 
don't eliminate, celebrate. Wild T urkey festivities begin at 7 a.m. 
with a pancake breakfast followed by a Turkey Calling Contest and 
voting for the 'Turkey of the Year.” Among the eighty-five-plus 
booths will be folks selling hunting gear — from turkey calls to 
camouflage. Not surprisingly, smoked turkey is the main bill of fare. 


MARCH 21-27 Northeastern State University Symposium, To 
Mr. Jefferson's Own Children: A Native American Dialog About 
leffersonian Concerns, Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511, ext. 4350. 
f'hoctaw/Chickasaw designer Margaret Roach Wheel cr previews 
her line of hand-woven garments Friday after a traditional 
luncheon of catfish, wild onions and eggs, fry bread, and grape 
dumplings. Noted scholars lectures on contemporary topics all 
week. On Friday and Saturday learn to dance at the pow'wow and 
tour crafts and book displays. 

APRIL 


The Hoiy City of the Wichitasi: a former movie site. 

its own: a 68-year run to be exact. Founded in 1 926 with a cast of 
53 and an audience of 200, in its heyday it required a cast of 800 
and drew an audience of 40,000. It's smaller now but just as pow- 
erful. ITie life of Christ is recanted in 48 scenes — from the nativity 
to the resurrection — set against the beauty of the Wichita Moun- 
tains. Equally amazing: the 300-plus actors, lighting crew, 
seamstresses, and grips are all volunteers. Bring your blanket and 
lawn chairs: the night's show begins at nine sharp. Admission is a 
small donation. 


APRIL 9 Tornado Alley Road Riders Rally, Alt us, (405) 482-7174. 
Family Men Can Ride Motorcycles could be the title of this celebra- 
tion of motorcycling. Expect big bikes (Harleys and Gold Wings 
go on display at 1:30 p.m. in the community center), tips on bike 
safely, a poker run (on wheels of course), and booths selling 
chrome footrests and (surprise) leather jackets. 


The Weekend Traveler 

where To Go & What To Do 


M, 


uch to-do is made about the dower pace 
of living in Oklahoma, though the same 
certainly can *t he said for the way Oklahomans play. 
After exercising that famous Oklahoma work ethic 
all week, come the weekend most of us are ready to 

cut loose. Satisfying this appetite has spawned a dizzying array of places toga and things to do— many of which commence 
before the sun even sets on Friday. The typical Okie weekend? There's no such animai One weekend may bring 
grape dumplings and a stomp dance, another a piece of pecan pie so huge its filling had to be mixed in a ( new) 
cement truck, yet another a chance to bid on strawberries so firesh a crate of them once brought $4,l(X). Take a 
look at all that is planned during the twenty-sei'en weekends that lay between now and Labor Day. 


A P R I L 2 Pri nee of Pence Easter Pngea tt f, H oly Ci t y of i h e W ichi las, 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 248-4043. The 
one-time site of the top-grossing 1950 movie The Lawton Story: The 
Prince of Peace now bouses a pageant that has had a little success of 


APRIL 15-17 Azalea Festival, Honor Heights Park, Muskogee, 
(918) 684-6302; Art Under the Oaks, Five Civilized Tribes 
Museum, Muskogee, (918) 682-2401; and Grand Moccasin 


March - April 199 4 
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Contemporary -Traditional 
Native American-Ranch 


?© Antique Furnishings 
^ Unique Accessories 
^ New ''Cowboy'' fabrics! 

(swatches available) 

^ Western Ornaments 
^ Custom interior decorating 
for both home & office. 


Judy Eden 

^ Interiors & antiques 


Bar-B-Oue Seryedi Here 





T hey have names like Ethel's, Leo’s and " 
Slick’s. They use plastic tableware, serve 
spongy white bread and are a far sight less 
than elegant But as every fan of barbecue 
knows, they're also an excelient reason to call 
Oklahoma home. 

You can read about some of Oklahoma’s 
favorite B-B-Q spots by ordering a back-copy 
of Oklahoma Today's Feb. 19B9 issue, $5, 

To orr/cr back pteuHc the 

order Jbrtn imii ein'clope hmde the iHick cover. 



Festival, Bacone College, (918) 682-240 L 
The beauty of this weekend is that one can 
hit three events and never leave tovm. The 
Azalea Festival now includes a Saturday 
and Sunday lawn and garden show and 
nature crafts fair; Art Under the Oaks, a 
place to stock up on Native American arts 
and crafts; and the Grand Moccasin Fest, 
an opportunity to play stickball and, if you 
are a child, to make baskets and 
dream catchers. Later, there’s barbecue for 
everyone. 


APRIL 19-24 Festival ofthe Arts, Festival 
Plaza, OKC, (405) 236-1426; April 22,23 
Cowboy Poetr)' Gathering, NatH Cowboy 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250. 
Proof culture in Oklahoma City runs the 
gamut: the Festival of the Arts offers good 
eats (Indian tacos to homemade tamales), 
continuous live entertainment (a 
children’s stage has been added), and of 
course, lots of art (from Bert Seabourn’s 
canvases to Kelly Povo’s hand-tinted 
photographs) in the shade of two of 
architectural wonders: the futuristic botani- 
cal tube and the modernistic Stage Center. 
Across town, the annual Cowboy Poetry 
Gathering features Colorado's Baxter Black 
(a frequent guest on National Public Radio 
and The Tonight Show) at its Friday night 
country-style buffet followed by some fifty 
poets in boots and hats on Saturday. 


APRIL 30 Wanda [ackson Music Festival, 
Maud, (405) 374-2717. Launched seven 
years ago by country music star Wanda 
Jackson (a native of Maud), this country 
bash has become one fun means to an end. 
In this case, a way for Maud (pop. 1,100) 
to buy a fire truck, GB radios, and other 
emergency equipment. The firemen make 
the barbecue; the Round-up Club, the 
burgers. Locals man the afternoon parade. 
At 6 p.m. everyone kicks back and lets the 
pros handle the Legend Country Music 
Concert featuring Wanda, herself, at the 
high school gym. 

MAY 

MAY 7 Prague Kolache Festival, Prague, 
(405) 564-4086; ^Xzech It Out"' Bicycle 
Tour, OKC, (405) 799-1688. Billed as a 
nod to one town's Czech heritage, it has 
become an annual frenzy of klobase (sau- 
sage covered with sauerkraut and cheese 
on a rye bun), polka dancing, and 
beergartens. The latest twist? The Okla- 
homa Bicycle Society’s overnight ‘‘Czech It 
Out Tour” in which cyclists (of all ages) 
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ride (at their own pace) from the capitol to 
festival (about 50 miles), live it up for a 
day, then camp in the Prague city park. 

MAY 14 Strawberry Festival, Stilwcil, 
(9 1 8) 696-7845, It's true, in the I970s a 
prize-winning crate of berries was auc- 
tioned for $4,I00 (they usually bring a 
mere $2,000). Come early to ensure the 
best pick from the many roadside stands 
(prices are a fraction of auction prices) and 
sample free strawberry shortcake. 


MAY 21*22 Kiowa Black Leggins 
Oremonial, Indian City, Anadarko, (405) 
654-2351. In 1870 when the Kiowa 
warrior Cool-Ha-ec took the red cape of a 
Mexican officer, he established the garb of 
the Kiowa war veteran: red cape, black 
leggings. A century later, members per- 
form a set of one-of-a-kind dances in 
conjunction with Armed Forces Day. 
Lunch is served by the Ladies Auxiliary; 
the ceremony starts at 2 p.m. 


MAY 27-29 Guthrie Jazz Banjo F'estival, 
Guthrie, (800) 299-1889; May 27,28 
Cattlemen's Range Round-Up, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (405) 235-3607; May 28- 
30 Cowboy Chuck Wagon Gathering, 
Nat'l Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 
478-2250. It is a western weekend to end 
all weekends: 150 banjo pickers perform, 
leach seminars, and lead jam sessions in 
Guthrie; twelve teams of working ranch 
cowboys compete in ''Wild Cow^ Milking,” 
"Cattle Doctoring,” and the "Wild Horse 
Race” at the nearby Lazy E; and some of 
the country’s best chuck wagon cooks put on 
a teed at the Cowboy Hall of Fame. Vee-haw! 

JUNE 

J U N E 3 - 5 Will Rogers foil i es, Tu 1 sa Per- 
forming Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) ISO- 
9224, This Broadway musical based on the 
life of Oklahoma's favorite son ends its 
national tour in the crown city of the Os- 



A new and improved Oohgah. 



Largest Selection of Indian Goods and 
Oklahoma Souvenirs in Tulsa! 



Rugs • Pottery 
Bronze Statues 
Indian Art 



Indian Jewelry 
T-Shirts 
Moccasins 

Frankoma Pottery 
Pendleton Blankets 
Beads & Craft Supplies 

(Downtown Store Only) 


TWO LOCATIONS 


In Downtown Tulsa Since 1916 
700 S. Main 
Tulsa. OK 74119 
(918) 582-6372 

Hours: Mon-Fri, 9:30-5:30; Sat, 9:30-5 


In Tulsa's Largest Shopping Mall 
Woodland Hills Mall 
7021 S. Memorial 
(918) 250-3601 
Hours: Mon-Sat, tO-9; Sun. 12:30-6 


The Best Way To See Oklahoma 



Cruise M aste r 
Cruise Air * 

SWIIVGER* 

PURSUIT' 


'JJtt 

GEORGIE QOV MFC.. INC. 


( 918 ) 341-0114 

Clare more, Okla. 


ENCOUNTER* 


March * April / 9 9 4 
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Prague's Kolache Festival: old’WQrid charm. 


age Hills not far from where Will Rogers' own life began. But not 
before reminding the world of the wit and wisdom of a man who 
captured the hearts of presidents and country^ folks* 

JUNE 1 0" 1 1 Native Arts Festival ^ Hominy, (918) 885^47 1 7, Circa 
1901-1904 buildings are the backdrop for the sixteen downtown 
murals of Cha TulJis, four blocks of authentic craft booths, craft 
demonstrations, and all the Native American food you can eat. 


JUNE 17-19 Muscogee Creek Nation Festival, Okmulgee, (918) 
756-8700; June 16-18 11th Annual Pecan Festival, Town Square, 
Okmulgee, (918) 756-6172, Rodeo cowboys, Indian dancers, ath- 
letes, musicians, storytellers, and craftsmen are among the 18,000 
folks who fuel this sporting and cultural event of the Creek Nation, 
which includes a children's 01>Tnpics and a seniors' domino tour- 
nament* 

The big draw at the Pecan Festival is a pecan pie that measures 
ten feet across. The pie is mixed in a (new) cement truck, baked in 
a specially built oven in the town square, unveiled Saturday 
morning, and served ^Tirst come first served'' lor a SI donation* 


JULY 1 5-17 Aerospace America Airshow, Will Rogers World 
Airport, OKC, (405) 236-5000. The Canadian Snowbirds precision 
jet team performs dose formation drills, and the illuminated 
canopies of the Liberty Parachute Team lights the night skies of this 
year's airshow* Also: a 1 932 Gee Bee classic race plane and Fire 
Flight Night Pyro Show* 


JULY 23 Watermelon Jubilee, Terral, (405) 437-2402* In July the 
small town ofTerral (pop. 600) is knee-deep in watermelons, and 
folks who have grown up here make it a tradition to return for a 
community reunion. The melons have their own names (Royal 
Sweet, jubilee, Royal Majesty), and their own character (seedless, 
sw^eet, or red-meated), but all are tasty* Other draws: a parade, 
antique car show, quilts, brisket dinner, watermelon judging 
(farmers bring their three best melons), and tor the sports minded 
a mule jumping contest and a turtle derby. 


JULY 29-31 National John Deere Two -Cylinder Tractor Expo, 
Fairview, (405) 227-2872* Restored vintage tractors compete at 
what tractors do best^ — thrash, bale, plow, and bind* Arrive early 
for the parade and to tour the antique farm toys. 

AUGUST 

AUGUST 6 Oklahoma All Night Sing, Veteran's Memorial Park, 
Konawa, (405) 925-3434. What could be better than good gospel 
music? A dusk-to-dawn celebration of gospel music that draws 
20,000 people each year* This year's lineup includes: the Wills 
Family- 1 nspirationals and a dozen-plus quartets* Come early for a 
prime picnic spot. 


AUGUST 15 Will Rogers Memorial Day, Oologah, (9 1 8) 443- 
2790* A wreathing ceremony at the replica of Rogers's birthplace 
known as the “Little House” commemorates the anniversary of 
Will Rogers's death. Afterwards the Dog Iron Ranch, the restored 
homestead of the Rogers family (complete with hand- tooled barn 
and longhorn cattle), is open for tours, as is the Oologah Museum 
and nearby Will Rogers Memorial in Claremore. 


JUNE 24-26 Oklahoma Shakespearean Festival, Southwestern 
Oklahoma State University, Durant, (405) 924TH2L This drama 
marathon includes productions such as The TempesU Mudi Ado A6auf 
Nothings Oklahoma^ and Bye Bye Birdie, The dinner theater show is 
Star Spangled Girl (forty-eight-hour advance reser\ations required). 

lULY 

JULY 2-4 Huckleberry Festival, Jay, (918) 253-8698. fay's 
interpretation of an old-fashioned Fourth of July celebration? 
Homemade huckleberry sauce on ice cream, a parade, ball games, 
quilt and craft show, classic hot rods, a fish gigging contest, turtle 
races, fish fry, and a lighted boat parade on Lake Eucha [Oo-chec) 
Saturday night. Don't miss the hay- waller (a chance to extract 
money from the proverbial haystack)* Fireworks are Monday night 
at the football field. 


JULY 9 Mainline Train Show, Dewey, (9 18) 336-582 1 * Model train 
buffs descend on the Washington County Fairgrounds to buy, sell, 
trade, or just watch trains* One example: a circus train complete 
with tiny animals, tents, and spinning carnival rides. The local 
Lions Club also serves a barbecue dinner. 


AUGUST 18-20 Rodeo & Old Cowhand Reunion, John Rhodes 
Park, Freedom, 405-621-3276* Every year, like clockwork, the 
Freedom Bank is robbed, and in the melee of simulated gunfire it 
is hard to tell the good guys from the bad. Other draws: a free chuck 
wagon feed, svestern art show, and nightly rodeo (with events like 
a “Children's Calf Scramble”). 


AUGUST 27 Indian Wars Camp, Fort Gibson Military Park, 
(918) 478-2669* Reenactors armed with Sharps 8 i Spencer carbines 
drill and train at Garrison Hill, cook on the campfire, and live (tem- 
porarily) in circa I860 barracks — ^just the way it used to he. 

SHPTHMBER 

SEPTEMBER 1-4 Cherokee National Holiday, Tahlequah, 
(918) 456-0671* This commemoration of the reuniting of the 
Cherokee Tribe in 1839 includes a state of the nation address by 
Chief Wilma Mankiller and a free dinner on Saturday (“Anyone 
who can get in line can eat," says a tribal member). Also: a parade, 
powwow, rodeo, blow gun competition, crafts sale, and sports 
events. 

— Sondra Kemnitzer 
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M U S K 0 G E E ^ S 
27th Annual 

Azalesi 

Festival 

Honor Heights Park 
April 9-23 


Upcoming Muskogee Events: May 31-June 4 Red Man Bass Tournament 

April 9 Muskogee Exchange Club Chili Cook-off October 1 & 2 Tliunderhird^s Air Show 
April 15'17 Grand Moccasin Festival Nov. 25*Jan. I Garden of Lights 


For more information call or write: 
Greater Muskogee Area 
Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 797 
Muskogee, Okla. 74402 

(918) 682-2401 



FAIRS & FESTIVALS 



Wndwomen Mdflower 
and Herb Festival 



Alexander Posey Paik in Hstoiic Downt^ 

Music 

Wildflowers and Herbs 
Wildflower and Herb Crafts and Gifts 
Wildflower Landscaping Demonstrations 
Wldflower Walks 


May 7, 1994 • 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 



Sponsored by: 
Wildwomen Wildflowers 

418 N* Main, Eufaula, OK 
Come uike a w£i!k on the wiki side 


For free brochure of events call 1-800-850-0057 



Creek traditions and Language 


May 20, 21, 1994 

ARTS AND CRAFTS FESTIVAL 
Featuring; 

Native American Arts and 
Crafts and Tasty Food Booths, 

Softball Tournament 

September 3 “ 5p 1994 

SOFTBALL TOURNAMENT 
Also: 

5. 10, 15KRun 

RO. Box 706 • Okemah, Ok 74850 
(9I8J 623-2620 

Tribal Offices Located East of Okemah 7 Miles at Exit 227 off L40 
Open 7 Days a Week 

Visitors Welcome 

Open Daily •Gift Shop • Snack Bar * Smoke Shop 



— Keeper of the Plains - — 

A Native American 
Celebration 


April lS-1 7 Downtown Enid, Okla. Convention Hall 



Friday, April 16 

American Arts and Cmfts 
Ev’cnirig Intertribal Datxe Prt^m 

Saturday, April 17 
Mmumeai Dedication 
American M and Crafts 
/\ftcmoon and Evenii^ Intertriba] Dance Programs 
Schdat^htp Auard 
Dance Conlesfe 

Sunday, April 18 
Nath'e American Aits and Crafts 
American Intertribal Dance Program 
Dance Contests 
Contest Prize Mone\' 

For more informatkm 
about contest prizes, arts 
and crafts, food vendors and 
motel accommodations, call 
(405) 237-2494 




Annual Okeene- 


* Evening Dances 

• Carnivai Rides 


Den of Death 

• Snake Item Sooth 

• Arts &■ Crafts 

• $1,000 in Prize Money 


Eor concession &■ addi- 
tional information call 
(AO$) 522-^00$ 


OKIAHOMA 

NArivi;,\Mi:R[G\ 

FOR KOBE INFORMATION 
ABOUT RED CARPET COUNTRY 
CALL 1-305-447-2693 




CALENDAR 



MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

MARCH 

1,8,15 Antiques & Collectibles Lecture, 
Oldki llama I erritorial Mtisetim, Guthrie, 
(403) 282-1889 

1-Mar. 18 25th UCO Art Faculty Exhibitj 
Central Museum of Art, Edmond, (405) 
341-2980 ext. 5931 

I -Mar. 3 1 Process in Clay: Jorge Ortega and 
Daniel Harris, Living Arts of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
(918) 585-1234 

1 -Apr 3 Hoofbeats on the Pitchfork Ranch, 
Natl Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 
478-2250 

I -Aug. 14 Works of Edward Buehler Delk, 
Frank Phillips Home, Bartlesville, (918) 
336-2491 

1 - Apr 3 Through Our Grandmothers' Eyes, 
Railroad Depot Museum, Sayre, (405) 
928-5757 

4,1 1 Historic Home Workshop, Boardroom, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, OKC, (405) 


521-2491 

8- Apr 23 VisionMakers, OCAM, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 946-4477 
10-May 13 From the Earth*s Legacy, Red 
Earth Indian Center, Kirkpatrick Com- 
plex, OKC, (405)427-5228 
13-)unc 5 Design & World View; The Poli- 
tics of Hop! Ceramics, Philbrook Art Mu- 
seum, Tulsa, (9 1 8) 749-7941 or (800) 324- 
7941 

29- June 12 Four Friends: Eric Fischl, April 
Goniik, Br>'an Hunt, & Ralph Gibson, OCAM, 
State Faii^unds, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

APRIL 

1-30 U.S. Militar}^ Exhibit, Chisholm Trail 
Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 
3-27 OK Arts Institute Exhibit, Goddard 
Center, Ardmore, (405) 226-0909 
5-Dcc. 3 1 Crossed Timbers: Log Cabins in 
Oklahoma, OK Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Norman, (405) 325-471 1 
7-May 23 Collaborations VII, OCAM 
ArtsPlace, OKC, (405) 946-4477 


WICHITA 

SKY-WATCH 

APRIL 8,9,16 

The same Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge terrain that provides a 
safe haven for bison and mountain 
boomers is an oasis for a two-legged 
species as wdl: stargazers. The refuge's 
remote location means that it lacks the 
artificial light that fills night skies in 
populated areas (what you call neon, 
stargazers call “light pollution"). On 
three evenings in April, and again in 
August, volunteers take visitors as dose 
to the center of the refuge as they can 
get (Boulder Gate), set up a thirteen- 
inch Dobsonian telescope, and study 
the sky. The two -hour program is 
pretty basic, says Sandy Lewis, 
president of the Friends of the 
Wichitas; it is intended for amateurs 
rather than experienced astronomers. 

In August, outings are limed to 
coincide with a meteor shower that 
occurs each year, the Perscid. Since this 
is the first time the group has tried to 
catch the meteor showers, Lewis isn't 
certain how things will go, but he's 
unruffled. Anything can happen. 
“We've had longhorn walk through the 
group," he says. 

The tours are scheduled for April 8, 
9, and 1 6 at 8 p.ni. and on August 5, 6, 
and 1 3 at 9 p.m, at the refuge near 
Cache, fhere is a $2 charge for the 
toursj reser\^ations are required (April 
tour slots open April 4; August tours, 
August I ). Children must be at least 
eight years old, and Lewis encourages 
folks to bring their binoculars (you 11 
see a lot more stars more dearly). (40 5) 
429-3222. — BP 


2 3 Cowboy Poet ry Gath er i ng, Na 1 1 Cowb o v 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
29-May 2 ArchitecTour, Firehouse Art Cen- 
ter, Norman, (405) 329-4523 
29-June 26 Rendezvous Art Exhibit, 
Gilcrease MuseLim, Tulsa, (9 1 8) 596-2700 


DRAMA 

MARCH 

3- 5 My Three Angels, Pollard Theatre, Guth- 
rie, (405)282-2800 

4- 19 ^flight Mother, Stage H, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-2800 

7 The Bible Lands, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918)254-1069 
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9- Apr 3 Talley's Follyy Jewel Box Theater, 
OKC, (405) 521-1786 

10- 12 Reflections of the Heart of a Woman, 
Theatre Norman, Norman, (405) 360- 
6230 

10-13 Balcony Scene, Mitchell Hall Theatre, 
UCO, Edmond, (405) 341-2980 ext. 3375 

10- 19 No Exit, Heller Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 
746-5065 

11- 20 Life With Father, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918)596-7111 

18-27 All My Sons, Community Playhouse, 
Broken Arrow, (918) 258-0077 

25-Apr 2 Taming of the Shrew, Gaslight The- 
atre, Enid, (405) 234-2307 

25-Apr 2 No Strings, Rupel J. Jones Theatre, 
Norman, (405) 325-4101 

25-31, Apr 1-30 Once Upon a Mattress, Pol- 
lard Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 


APRIL 

1 ,2 The Wizard of Oz, Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, Tulsa, (918) 254-1069 
1-3 Camelot, Civic Center Music Hall, OKC, 
(405) 297-2584 

8-17 Anne of a Thousand Days, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 
14-17 Where's Charley?, Mitchell Hall The- 
ater, Edmond, (405) 341-2980 
14-17 T-Bone *N' Weasel, Ardmore Little 
Theatre, Goddard Center, Ardmore, (405) 


223-6387 

15-23 Driving Miss Daisy, Southwest Play- 
house, Clinton, (405) 323-4448 
15-24 Bus Stop, Sapulpa, (918) 227-2169 
20-24 The Moundbuilders, Kendall Hall, 
Chapman Theater, Tulsa, (918) 631-2567 
20-May 15 Come Blow Your Horn, Jewel 
Box Theatre, OKC, (405) 521-1786 
21 Dallas Children’s Theatre Performance, 
Goddard Center, Ardmore, 
(405) 226-0909 
26-May 15 The Snow 
Queen, State Fairgrounds, 
OKC, (405) 948-6408 

28- May 7 Marxdn's Room, 
Heller Theatre, Tulsa, 
(918) 746-5065 

29- May 2 Sugar, Old City 
Hall Theater, Hobart, 
(405) 726-2341 
29-May 8 Father of the 
Bride, Community Play- 
house, Broken Arrow, 
(918) 258-0077 


BASKETBALL 

OU 


MAR 6 

KANSAS 

osu 


MARS 

COLORADO 

CAVALRY 

MARS 

OMAHA 

MAR 21 

YAKIMA 

MAR 25 

FARGO- 

MOORHEAD 


MAR 27 WICH. FALLS 


MUSIC & DANCE 

MARCH 

1 Jazz Band Spring Concert, OCUSA, 
Edmond, (405) 425-5540 

2 Green Country Jazz Festival, NSU, Tahl- 
equah, (918)458-2090 

5 OK Philharmonic, Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 842-5387 
10 Chi-Town Dance, Goddard Center, 



The two-day Red Rock Ramble Bicycle Tour gives new meaning to the idea of 
cruising Route 66: riders take the whole day to travel forty-five miles along the old 
road from Yukon to Hinton, leaving plenty of time to pedal along El Reno’s brick 
streets, mosey around Fort Reno, and catch sight of the first wildflowers of the 
season. 

Bikers meet at 9 a.m. Saturday morning, April 16, at a Wal-Mart parking lot in 
Yukon (chosen because the lot is lighted and patrolled at night); they load tents and 
baggage into a van and push off — nice and slow. Their end destination? Red Rock 
State Park. “It’s a family outing, not a race,” says Jim Foreman, president of the 
Oklahoma Bicycle Club, the ride’s sponsoring organization. From the seat of a bike, 
the road is not as flat as it looks (two big hills await between Bridgeport and Hinton, 
not to mention the monster hill into the park itself) but the ride is well within the 
capability of most cyclists. Foreman says. Many riders schedule a lunch stop at the 
Cherokee Trading Post before turning south on U.S. 281 to Red Rock State Park. 

The ride’s $12 registration fee includes camping fees, an evening cookout, post- 
ride snacks, and doughnuts and coffee on Sunday morning. 

“It’s strictly an easygoing ride,” Foreman says, and then adds, in the spirit of old 
66: “There’s no rush to get out there.” 

For registration information about the ride or details about the club’s trek out to 
the Kolache Festival in May, call Foreman at (405) 799-1688 or write: 2108 East Hills 
Drive, Moore, OK 73160. — BP 


Spinning Down Route 66 

APRIL 16-17 


Ardmore, (405) 226-0909 
1 1 Dutton Family Concert, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 364-7111 
13 Madame Butterfly, New York City Na- 
tional Opera Co., Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 297-2584 
13 Music on Exhibit, Tulsa Philharmonic 
Chamber Orchestra, Gilcrease Museum 
of Art, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 
13 Alexandre Markov, OCU, OKC, (405) 
947-4307 

17 Victor Borge, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (800) 364-7111 


19 Bluegrass Jamboree, Old Fairgrounds, 
Claremore, (918) 341-2818 
19,20 Masterworks Concert, Tulsa Philhar- 
monic, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918)747-7445 

19,20 Norman Ballet Company, Sooner 
Theatre, Norman, (405) 321-9600 
23 Irish Rovers Concert, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (800) 364-71 1 1 
23 High School Jazz Festival, NWOSU, Alva, 
(405) 327-1647 

25,26 Earlybird Bluegrass Show, Agriplex, 
Hugo, (405) 326-5598 
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DtNING GUIDE 


EASTERN 


ANTLERS 

High Street Pv/:m 215 N. High> 4(5/29H- 
551 L WondcrfLil feiod made fmm 
scraich right here in tlie restaurant: pirn, 
pasta, salad bar, sandwiches, whole wheat 
bread, soups, cheesecake and weekly 
specials- We have been in business 1 1 
years and have a large redwmid deck for 
open-air dining. From the Indian Nation 
Turnpike exit Antlers and go 2 blocks 
north of [he stoplight, M-Th 11 a,ni.-9 
p,m. F-Sa 11 a.m,-l I p,nt Su pan. 
UD S/SS No credit cards accepted. 


CLAREMORF 

Hammett House 1616 W. Will Rogers, 
918/341^7333. A northeastern Oklahoma 
landmark, we offer fine food expertly 
served in a restful atmosphere with plenty 
of 5ciuthwcstcm-siyle hospitality. We 
have homemade soup each day and make 
all our rolls> breads and sabd dressings. 
Our pies arc made fresh daily in our 
bakery. Home of "pamper fried” 
chicken, great steaks, lamb and turkeys 
fries. Located ne.xt to the Will Rogers 
Memorial. T-Su 11 a,m.“9p.m, L,D SS 
AE/CB/DQDS/MOT 


EUFAULA 

Cditiurs SH-50 in Fountainhead State 
Park on the shores of Lake Eufaula, 918/ 
689-9 1 73. A memorable dining 
experience, great food, relaxed 
atmosphere and an unbelievable view of 
Lake Eufaula. The Friday Night Seafood 
Buffet is a sumptuous Fountainhead 
tradition featuring crab legs, peel -n -eat 
shrimp, frog |eg,s catfish, scallops, fried 
shrimp, a 50- item salad bar and more. 
On Sundays you can enjoy 
Fountainhead's Spectacular Sunday 
Buffet, an "all-you-can-eat’’ full meal 
buffet for the whole family'. Su-Th 7 
a,m.-9 p.m, F-Sa7 a,m.-I0 p,m. B,L.D 
%$ AE/Cb/I)C/DS/MC/V 


M CA LESTER 

Trolley^s Restaurant & liar 21 E. 
Monroe, 9 1 8/ 423*2446 . T rol ley's Steak 
and Seafood Restaurant is famous for 
Cajun-st vie cooking and is located in an 
1896 building next to the Oklahoma 
Trolley Car Museum. All breads, sauces, 
dressings and desserts are homemade 
from old New Orleans recipes. 
Southeastern Oklahoma's oldest steak 
and seafood restaurant, it is Trolley's 
pledge to bring you quality ftH>d and 
service at its best In a relaxed and unique 
atmosphere. Trollq^^s is dedicated to fine 
dining. 5u“Sa 5p.m.-? D SS AE/CB/ 
DG/DS/MC/V 



KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


B Breakfast 
BR Brunch 
L Lunch 
D Dinner 
$ Inexpensive 

{under 56/person) 
$$ Moderate 

(S6-$12/person)’ 


SSS Expensive 

[over Sl2/person) 
AE American Express 
CB Carte Blanche 
DC Diners Club 
MC MasterCard 
V Visa 
DS Discover 


This is a list of paid advertisements by the restaurants, not editorial 
reviews by Oi/rthoitw Today. The director)' lists restaurants from across 
the stale: every'thing from barbecue joints to steak houses. For your 
convenience, they have been divided into three regions: eastern, central 
and western Oklahoma, with cities and restaurants in nEphabetical order. 


TULSA 

Avalon Sleakhouse 6304 S. 57 West Avc., 
9 1 8/446 -99 1 7. Steaks have been ou r 
specialty since 1965. Sizzling and 
succulent xteaks are grilled before your 
q'es. Our menu also includes seafood, 
lobster (ails. fKirk and chicken. Our 
almospherc is casual with a casual dress 
code. We are a niche In time, a Tulsa 
Lradilion at Its best- T-Th 5-10:30 p-m, F- 
Sa 5 p.m.- 12:30 a.m. D $m%S AEIDCJ 
DS/MDV 

JamiFs 2833 E. 51st. 918/742-9097. 
Established in 1945, we feature thick 
hickory'-grillcd steaks, large lobster tails 
and Lebanese hors d 'oeuvres. Dress is 
casual. Su-Sa 5p.m.-12:15a.m. D SS 
AE/CB/DC/DS/MCA^ 

Warren Dude Qub 6| 10 S. Yale, 918/495- 
1000. Tlie Warren Duck Club has been 
awarded Oklahoma's only 4 Diamond 
restaurant rating by .AAA. Located in the 
Doubletree Hold at Warren Place at 6 1st 
and Vale, our restaurant ser\'es blackened 
tenderloin, rotisserie duck, shrimp and 
scallops, an incredible appetizer sampler 


buffet and a tempting array of dtrsserts. 
M-Sa 1 1 a.m.-2 p.m. 4-1 1 p.m. L,D SSS 
AE/CB/DC/DS/MCA' 

CENTRAL 


EL RENO 

Cherokee Restaurant 15 miles west of El 
Henn on 1-40. exit I OS, 405/884-250S. 
Cherokee is a family-owned restaurant 
known locally as the "watering hole’" of 
western Oklahoma, We serve tourists as 
well as home folk our Ihmous "Buftalo 
Burger” vsTlh hand- breaded onion rings. 
We feature a daily home- cooked tuncheo<n 
special and in the evening Ave serve up our 
“Sirloin Stampede” dinner family-sty'le 
and suggest a piece of our delicious 
homemade pie to top it off! Su-Sa Open 
24 hours. B.L.D SS DC/MC/V 


ENID 

Garfield Grill 2101 W.Owcn K.Garrioll 
Rd.i 405/234-1031. Serving Enid since 
1971. Wc arc a casual, family-aimosphcrc 


fuil-senice restaurant dedicated [o quality 
food and sendee. We olTer a hill menu 
including great hamburgers, sandiviches, 
salads, psta, steaks and Mexican favorites. 
Catering scr%'ices are also aval lable. Easy 
travel access on US-4 1 2, Su-Sa 1 1 a.m,- 1 U 
p-m, LD $m AE/MC:/V 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

Grateful Bean Cafe N. Walker & lOihSt., 
403/235-3503. 1-ocatcd in the historic 
Kaiser's Ice Cream Parlour building, the 
Grateful Bean Cafe serves primarily organic 
vegetarian and bean dishes and chicken for 
meat lovers. We have live music Friday and 
Saturday nights until mid night and poetry' 
readings on Thursday evenings. L>esserts 
include famous Kaiser's ice cream (made 
contin uously since 1 9 10 ), The cafe is 
operated by the Oklahoma Bean Project, 
Inc., a nonprofit corporation. M-Th 1 1 
a.m.-8 p.m. F 1 1 a.m .-midnight Sa 5 p,m,- 
midnight. UD y$S DS/MCA^ 

Sleepy Hollow 1 101 NE 50th & Kelly, 405/ 
424- 1614. The legend in chicken steaks. 
For five decades serving Oklahomans, Pure 
Southern hospitality in an old rustic 
country' setting. Noted for our pan-fried 
chicken, certified ^Vngus beef, seafood, 
baby-back ribs and freshwater catfish. 
Family-style dining. Valet parking. Catering 
parties for all sizes. Home deliver)'. Su 
Brunch IChBO a.m.-S p.m. Lunch 11 a.m.-2 
p.m.M-F Dinner 5- 10 p.m. M-Su. BR,L,D 
$S AE/DS/MC/V 

WESTERN 


ALTUS 

Veal's It's Abtiut Time Restaurant and Pub 
800 N. Main, 405/482^580. A ' Back to the 
Future” experience, with decor consisting 
of marvelous antiques and twentleth- 
cemui)' memorabilia. Paralleling the 
eclectic decor, the menu offers a variety of 
sdectEons including steak, barbecue, 
salmon, halibut and Mexican. Great 
appelizensl Featured on “Discover 
Oklahoma,'* it*s truly a down-home 
experience and a trip worth taking. M-Th 
M a.m.-lCp.m. F-Sa U a.m--ll p.m. Ld> 
S/SS AE/GB/DC/DS/MC/V 


ERICK 

Cal’s Country' Cooking 1-40 exit 7, 405/ 
526-3239, C^'s has had the same chefs 
since 1946. Third -generation Rogers femily 
chefs now operate this popular restaurant. 
We feature old-time counti)' cooking 
including homemade-from- scratch bread, 
cinnamon rolls, pies, cakes, real country 
breakkists, plate lunches, sandwicht^ 
dinneesanda large salad bar. Su-Sa 6 
a.m.-9p.m- U,L,D S No ca'dit cards 
accepted. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


25,26 Bluegrass Jam, Holiday Inn, Elk City, 
(405) 225-6637 

26 Toni Tennilk with the Tulsa Philhar- 
monic, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918)747^7445 

26 OK Philharmonic, Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC (405) 842-5387 

27 Jill Justice Concert, Briggs Auditorium, 
Enid, (405) 254-9646 


BASEBAU 


89ERS 

APR 5 OU 

APR 7 NASHVILLE 

APR 8 NASHVILLE 

APR 9 NASHVILLE 

APR TO BUFFALO 

APR 11 BUFFALO 

APR 12 BUFFALO 

APR 20 LOUISVILLE 

APR 21 LOUISVILLE 

APR 22 LOUISVILLE 

APR 23 INDIANAPOUS 

APR 24 1NDIAMAPOUS 

APR 2S 1NDIANAPOU5 

APR 29 OMAHA 

APR 30 OMAHA 

DRILLERS 

APR 3 JACKSON 

APR 9 JACKSON 

APR 10 JACKSON 

APR 11 JACKSON 

APR 12 JACKSON 

APR 13 ARKANSAS 

APR 13 ARKANSAS 

APR 14 ARKANSAS 

APR 16 ARKANSAS 

APR 17 ARKANSAS 

APR 13 RANGERS 

Gilcrease 
747-7445 

12 Ponca City Civic Orchestra, Ponca City, 
(405)765-4400 

16,17 Masterworks (Concert, Tulsa Philhar- 
monic, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7445 

22 Celtic Fiddle Festival, Performing Arts 
Center, Tulsa, (800) 364-7 1 1 1 

22 Cabaret National Touring Co,, NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 458-2088 

25 Parmina Buranay Briggs Auditorium, 
Enid, (405) 237-4696 

24 Sheila Smith Concert, Kirkpatrick Fine 
Arts Center, OKC, (405 1 947-4307 

24 Oklahoma Woodmnd Quartet, Perform- 
ing Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 743-4087 

29 MmnJyMnzflft, Tulsa Philharmonic, Hol- 
land Hall School, Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 

30 Canterbury Choral Civic Center Music 
Hall, OKC, (405) 842-5387 

3 0- M ay 7 Th e Ma rriage of Figa ro, Tulsa 0 p - 
era, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, (800) 
241-6076 


INDIAN EVENTS 

MARCH 

5 Peoria Stomp Dance, Equine Center, Mi- 


9 Pawnee Band Day, Paw- 
nee, (918) 762-2108 

8 Beachfront Property 
Concert, NSU, Tahlequah, 
(918)458-2088 

8,9 Modern Dance Con- 
cert, Tina Kambour, 
Sooner Theatre, Norman, 
(405) 321-9600 
8-10 Th e M igh ty Cas ey, 
Performing Arts Center^ 
Tulsa, (918) 749-6006 
8-10 The Foi4r Seasons, 
Ballet Oklahoma, Civic 
Center Music Hall, OKC, 
(405) 848-8637 

9 Bluegrass Musk Show, 
Community Center, Mid- 
west City, (405) 943-4106 

10 River City Ramblers 
Dixieland Band, Briggs 
Auditorium, Enid, (405) 
237-4433 

10 Music on Exhibit, 
Tulsa Philharmonic 
Chamber Orchestra, 
M useum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 


ami, (918) 540-2535 

21-27 Symposium on the American Indian, 
NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 456-551 1 

26,27 Indian Wars Camp Living History, 
Fort Gibson, (918) 478-2669 

APRIL 

3 Indian Boarding School Reunion, Round 
House School Grounds, Pawnee, (918) 
762-2493 

15,16 Cheyenne-Arapaho Celebration, 
Downtown, Cordell, (405) 832-3538 

15,16,17 K eeper of th e PI a i ns Celeb rat i o n, 
[>owntown, Enid, (405) 237-2494 

15.16.17 Grand Moccasin Festival, Bacone 
College Campus, Muskogee, (918) 682- 
2586 

16.17 Arts Under the Oaks Indian Market, 
Five Civilixed Tribes Museum, Muskogee, 
(918) 683-1701 

17-June 17 Creek Nation Exhibit, Jacobson 
House, Norman, (405) 366-1667 

28-30 Indian Festival, Talihina, (918) 567- 
2539 


RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

MARCH 

5,6 OK Team Roping, La/y E Arena, Guth- 
rie, (800) 234-3393 

11- 13 Timed Event Championships, l^zy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

23-26 NRHA Lazy E Arena Reigning Classic, 
Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

APRIL 

7- 9 Spring Barrel Futurity, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

8- 10 Wild Horse Spring Foliage Trail Ride, 
Donica's Wild Horse Trail Camp, 
Honobia, (918) 755-4462 

9 Derby Day, Remington Park, OKC, (405) 
424-1000 

12- 17 Centennial Horse Show, State Fair- 
grounds, OKC, (405) 557-9517 

14-16 SWOSU Rodeo, Rader Park, Weath- 
erford, (405) 774-3063 

22-23 '89er Days PRCA Rodeo, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (800) 234-3393 

29-May 1 Roy Duvall Steer Wrestling Jack- 
pot, Checot ah, (918) 473-2653 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

MARCH 

11.12.13 Antique Show and Sale, Expo 
Square, Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

12.13 Green Country Garden Fair, Tulsa 
Garden Center, Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 

19 Spiro Mounds Family Kite Flite Day, 
Spiro Mounds Archaeological Park, Spiro, 
(918) 962-2D62 

19 Wild Turkey Festival, Fairgrounds, 
Nowata, (918) '273^0048 
26 March Winds Kite Festival, Lindsay, 
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BED AMD BREAKFAST INNS 

BED & BREAKFAST OF TAHLEQUAH 
1940 vintage upstairs garage apart mem. 
Double antique oak bed, single sleeper 
sofa. 215 W. Morgan Sr. Tahlequah, OK 
74464. Matv Geasbnd, (918) 456- 1 309. 

CLAYTON COUNTRY INN Sr 
RESTAURANT 

A fine bed 8c breakfast in Oklahoma's 
Kiamkhi Mountains near Sardis Lake, 
Clayton, Okla. (918) 569-4165. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED & BREAKFAST 
A countr>' getaway, 35 miles west of Enid. 
(405) 463-2563, (405) 463-2566. 

THOMASVILLE BED 8t BREAKFAST 
Reservations by referral only. For 
reservations: (405) 372-1203. 4115 
H. Denver, Stillwater, Okla. 74075. 


GIFTS 

FRANKOMA POTTERY MUGS, 
featuring the Oklahoma flag emblem. Four 
colors: Navy', Teal, Forest Green, and 
Hone, $8.95 plus shipping and lax. To 
order, call I 800-777-1793, 

IRON BRIGADE PEWTER 
MINIATURES 

2121 W, Shawnee, Muskogee, OK 7440 1 
Catalog $3. 


REAL ESTATE 

CONTIGUOUS LOTS FOR LEASE near 
downtown Oklahoma City and Capitol 
building. Available for commercial or 
residential use. Creative proposals 
welcome. Write: M.J. Magar, 1636 E. St. 
Louis Ave., Las Vegas, NV 89104. 


TRAIL RIDES 

DOGWOODS BLOOMING: Kiamichi 
Mountains Trail Ride, May 6-8; Green 
Country Ride. Tahlequah, April 9-10. 
{918) 569-4761. 


WANTED - 200 ARTISANS 

SACHEM'S, a year-round, indoor trade- 
show place, is looking for the most 
talented Native Americans in the countiy\ 
Monthly display areas vary from T x F for 
$5, 5' X 5' wall space for $20 and up. For 
more information contact Cherylanne at 
SACHEM'S, 30 South Broad Street, 
Milford, CT 06460. (203) 878-8898. 
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2 New Sweats 

Wear your state pride where everyone can see 
it with two colorful new sweatshirts from 
Oklahoma Today, Our Buffalo shirt features a 
stylish portrait of the majestic beast along with 
some interesting historical facts. Our 
Oklahoma shirt features an impressionistic 
view of the Wichita Mountains. Both designs 
are printed on heavy duty 90/10 cotton-poly 
white sweatshirts and are available in S, M, L, 
XL and XXL sizes. 

$25 + Shipping and Tax 


Dream Catchers 

The Dream Catcher enjoys a long history as a symbol of 
good luck to Native Americans, often hung over a baby’s 
crib to ward off bad dreams. According to the legend, the 
web, a gift from the spider, catches the bad dreams before 
they reach the sleeping child. Good dreams enter through 
the hole in the center. Morning sunlight cleanses the 
Dream Catcher for a new cycle of dreaming. 

Handmade by Oklahoma Cherokee artists. Three-inch 
Dream Catcher: S8. Five-inch Dream Catcher: $12. 
Available in Purple, Turquoise, Buckskin and Cream. 

A legend is included with each Dream Catcher ordered. 




Indian Country Poster 

An original watercolor print of Oklahoma’s Indian Country, circa 
1 865. Shows archaeological sites, old towns, missions, agencies, 
schools, battlefields, forts, camps, and cemeteries. 

Framed in natural wot>d and matted as shown: $95; unframed: $10. 
Limited edition of 150 signed and numbered by artist: $135 framed, 

$50 unframed. 

Printed on high-quality linen paper. 


To order your Oklahoma Today gifts, please use the insert envelope at the back of the 
magazine. Credit-card phone orders accepted by calling (405) 521-2496 or (800) 777-1793. 



CALENDAR 


S THE 
^ DANCE 
OF THE 
MUDVEIE 
NINE 

APRIL 8-10 


Doubleplays meet demi-plies when 
Tulsa Ballet Theatre stages The 
Mighty Caseys a contemporary ballet 
based on the 1 888 poem by the same 
name and a sequel poem, “Casey 
Twenty Years I^ter.” Peanut vendors, 
the music of John Philip Sousa, a pas 
de deuxby Casey and His Girl, plus a 
home run base trot are all featured, 
along with a second ballet, Convolu- 
tionSy choreographed by Roman 
Jasinski. Performances are at 8 p.m. 
on April 8 and 9 and 3 p.m. on April 
10 at the Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa. (918) 749-6006. —BP 


(405) 756-4312 

APRIL 



8- 10 Medieval Fair, Brandt Park, Norman, 
(405) 321-7227 

9- 24 Azalea Festival, Honor Heights Park, 


HOCKEY 


OILERS 

MAR 2 MEMPHIS 
MAR 4 DALLAS 
MAR 5 OKC 
MAR 15 WICHITA 
MAR 17 MEMPHIS 
MAR 19 OKC 


Celebration 
(405) 625-4: 


Muskogee, (918) 684-6302 
15,16 Fine Arts & Jazz Fes- 
tival, Courthouse Lawn, 
Stillwater, (405) 747-8084 

15- 17 Rattlesnake Festi- 
val, Apache, (405) 588- 
2880 

16 Spring Blossom Arts 8( 
Crafts Show, Talihina, 
(918) 567-3434 

16- 23 Cimarron Territory 
Cow Chip Throw, Beaver, 


19-24 Festival of the Arts, Festival Plaza, 


OKC, (405)236-1426 


19-24 ’89er Celebration, Guthrie, (405) 282- 
1947 


22,23 Selenite Crystal Festival, Cherokee, 
(405) 596-3053 

23 An Herbal Affair 8c Festival, Sand 
Springs, (918) 245-3221 
29,30 Iris Festival, Ponca City, (405) 763- 
8082 

29- iMay 1 Rattlesnake Derby 8c Flea Market, 
Town Square, Mangum, (405) 782-2444 

30- May 1 Springfest, Great Plains Coliseum, 
Uwton, (405) 536-1079 

30, May 1 Fine Arts Festival, Ponca City, 


(405) 765-9746 

30-May 1 Charlie Christian Jazz Festival, 
Second Street, OKC, (405) 232-5281 
30-May I Gilcrease Rendezvous Fair, 
Gilcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

MARCH 

4-6 Watonga Trout Derby, Roman Nose 
State Park, Watonga, (405) 623-5452 

9 Amish Farm Bus Trip, Sand Springs, (918) 
245-2248 

12,19,26 Historical Sites Tour, Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 
429-3222 

18-20 MarVal Spring Fling Tournament, 
Gore, (918)489-2295 

19 Grey Fox Cross-Country Mountain Bike 
Race, Lake Stanley Draper, OKC, (405) 
946-4123 

19,20 Glasshouse Gardeners Show 8c Sale, 
Tulsa Garden Center, Tulsa, (918) 357- 
2401 

25-27 Twister Con II Historical Miniatures 
Adventure Games, Fairgrounds, Norman, 
(405) 376-4959 

30-April 3 Fur Trade Rendezvous, Fort 
Washita, Durant, (405) 924-6502 

APRIL 

1,2 Garden Market, Tulsa Garden Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 749-6401 

1,2 Tulsa Easter Pageant, Chandler Park, 
Tulsa, (918) 591-6053 

1-30 Black Mesa Trout Derby, Black Mesa 
State Park, Boise City, (405) 426-2222 

1- 30 Watchable Wildlife Weekends, State- 
wide, (405) 521-4616 

2 Kelly-Miller Circus Opening Show, Fair- 
grounds, Hugo, (405) 326-7884 

2 Blast From the Past Car Show, Carl Albert 
Park, Durant, (405) 924-7577 

2 Prince of Peace Easter Pageanty Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Lawton, (405) 
248-4043 

2- Oct. 16 Trader’s Camp, Woolaroc Wild- 
life Refuge, Bartlesville, (918) 336-0307 

2-Nov. 5 T raders Day, Pryor, (918) 825-0 1 57 

3 Cowboy Easter Breakfast, Pawnee Bill 
Ranch, Pawnee, (918) 762-3614 

8,9 Country Quilt Show, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (918) 744-1 113 

8.9 1850’s Exploration of the Prairie, Osage 
Hills State Park, Pawhuska, (918) 336- 
4141 

8,9,16 Stars Over the Wichitas Tour, 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. 
Lawton, (405) 429-3222 

9 Tornado Alley Road Riders* Rally, Com- 
munity Center, Altu.s, (405) 482-7174 

9.10 Rattlesnake Hunt, Waynoka, (405) 
824-6651 

9,10 Spring Dogwood Trail Ride, Tahl- 
equah, (918) 456-6031 

15 Carson 8c Barnes Circus, Fairgrounds, 


Duncan, (405) 255-1810 
16 Gate Historical Tour, Gateway to the 
Panhandle Museum, Gate, (405) 934-2004 
16 ’89er Day, Norman, (405) 321-1400 
16,17 Red Rock Ramble Bicycle Tour, 
Yukon to Hinton. (405) 799-1688 
16,17 Red Bud Classic Bike Tour 8c Run, 
Nichols Hills, OKC. (405) 231-3737 
16,17 Tulsa Garden Club Spring Tour, 


Tulsa, (918)746-5125 
17 Tulsa Walking 
Tour, Downtown, 
Tulsa, (918) 581- 


BASEBALL 


8385 

22-24 Big Eight Tennis 
Championships, 
Will Rogers Tennis 
Center, OKC, (405) 
236-5000 

22- 24 Rattlesnake 
Hunt, Okeene, 
(800) 447-2698 

23 Chisholm Trail 
Barbeque, Fair- 
grounds, King- 
fisher. (405) 375- 
5176 

23- 30 In Search of 
Waterfalls Hike, 
Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Lawton, (405) 
429-3222 

30 Bison Chili Cook- 
off, Downtown, 
Pawhuska, (918) 
287-1590 

30 Wanda Jackson 
Day, Maud, (405) 
374-2717 

30 Cherokee Strip 
Chili 8c Barbeque 
Cook-off, Ponca 
City, (405) 762- 
3100 

30-May 1 Cacti 8c 
Succulent Society 
Sale, Tulsa Garden 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 


osu 

MAR 2 

ORAL 

MAR 12 

ROBTS. 
WICHITA ST 

MAR 19 

MISSOURI 

MAR 20 

MISSOURI 

MAR 23 

ARKANSAS 

MAR 24 

ARK.-L.R. 

MAR 25 

ARK.L.R. 

MAR 26 

IOWA ST 

MAR 27 

IOWA ST 

MAR 30 

(DB) 

NEB. (DB) 

APR 5 

TEXAS- 

APRS 

ARUNGTON 

KANSAS 

APRS 

KANSAS 

APR 10 

KANSAS 

APR 20 

OKLAHOMA 

APR 29 

N. MEX. ST 

APR 30 

N. MEX. ST 

OU 

MAR 2 

C. OKLA. 

MAR 11 

IOWA ST 

MAR 12 

IOWA ST 

MAR 13 

MISS. 

MAR 14 

MISS. 

MAR 16 

EMPORIA ST 

MAR 19 

KANSAS 

MAR 20 

KANSAS 

MAR 22 

S. ALABAMA 

MAR 23 

S. ALABAMA 

MAR 29 

KANSAS ST 

MAR 30 

KANSAS ST 

APR 1 

TEXAS TECH 

APR 2 

TEXAS TECH 

APR 4 

TEX. CHRIST. 

APR 6 

ARKANSAS 

APR 19 

OKLA. ST 

APR 27 

WICHITA ST 


357-2401 


Dates and times can change without 
notice; please confirm before attending any 
event. 

The calendar is a free events listing service 
published on a space-available basis. To be 
considered, please mail a concise notice of 
the event (a separate page for each event) that 
includes date, time, place, and a contact 
telephone number to arrive at Oklahoma 
Today by the first of the month three 
calendar months prior to publication; i.e., 
July- August 1994 events must be received by 
April 1. Send to Entertainment Calendar, 
Oklahoma Todayy P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73152, or fax: (405) 521-3992. 
Questions? Call (800) 777- 1 793; we cannot, 
however, take listings over the telephone. 
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“Friendly Warning" 

A UMTTED-EDmON BRONZE TRIBimS TO THE ChERDKEE 
LEADER AND PMRIOT, DRAGGING CANOE, ONE OF THE 
MOST PCAVERRJL Indian LEADERS OF THE S 

By Daniel HorseChief 

Cherokee- Pawnee Artist 

'It was my desire to bring uns piece of the past forward to 

BE recognized AND HONORED IN THE FORM OF MY FIRST BRONZE 
SCULPRJRE EDITION, 'FRIENDLY WARNING.' DrACWING CaNOE 
STANDS AGAINST AN OLD CEDAR TREE WITH THE WEIGHT OF HIS 
people's DESTINY WEIGHING HEAVILY ON HIS SHOULDERS. He 
USIENS INTIENTIY TO THE BIRD PERCHED ON THE BRANCH 
ABOVE WHO IS GIVING A ‘FRIENDLY WARNING' TO THE GREAT 

Cherokee leader of the consiant threat that 

IS ALWAYS so NEAR TO HIM AND HIS PEOPLE'S WAY 






OF LIFE. 


— Daniel HorseChief 


Cherokee Nation Fine Art Gallery 
Tahlequah, Okla. — (918) 458-9575 

Cherokee Nation Gift Shops 
Salusaw, Okla. — (918) 775-2728 
Tahlequah, Okla. — (918) 456-2199 

Dealer Inquiries Welcome 
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Edition: 20 
Medium Bronze 
22" X 12" 
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COME CELEBRATE THE DANCE THE ART 

THE CULTURES OE 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 
EESTIVAL OF 


■ ' - |UNE 10-12, 1994 

MYRIAD CONVENTION CENTER & PLAZA, OKLAHOMA CITY 

Advanced Tickets 405-427-5228 - Major credit cards accepied. 




